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God of richness 

Be not niggardly— 

Give me words for autumn— 

Words proud and flaunting for red of oaks, 

A tone of mellow opulence for gold of poplar. 

Shape my lips to 

Vigorous stately syllables for the towering pines 

And some idiom full of ancient fragrance 

For the spicy scent of their needles. 

Grant me 

A comfortable Saxon word for the heavy boughs of the cedar— 
A hale and blustering utterance for the wind that twists them. 
Some Gallic accents gay and debonair 

I need for the flutter and scurry of unanchored leaves. 

More than all, I crave 

Mystic, worshipful phrases 

For the joyous death I see 

That shall be joyous life. 


Donor of gorgeousness! 
Crown the gift— 

Leave me not mute 

With autumn unexpressed. 








THE REPUDIATION OF THE PIONEER 


MARK VAN DOREN 


We are in the midst of a movement in American thought which 
will turn out to be of immense importance. An understanding of it, 
and of what lies beneath it, requires an understanding of the whole 
past of America as well as the power to foresee something of the 
future, and an appreciation of it will bring a comprehension of the 
most interesting literature being produced in the United States to- 
day. To use the word movement to describe a series of scattered 
statements and points of view is perhaps unjustified; yet I am con- 
vinced that the historian of twentieth-century American letters will 
discern something like a movement here, and that he will find it ex- 
planatory of much to come which we now know nothing about. It 
is a movement against the frontier, an effort to cast out of ourselves 
the last remaining vestiges of the thing we have been in the habit 
of honoring—the pioneer spirit. 

It has long been the custom to pride ourselves upon being the 
sons and grandsons of pioneers, and we have fallen into the prac- 
tice of imputing to those forebears the highest, indeed the only, 
human virtues. That these were purely moral virtues has not been 
so clearly seen, nor has it often been realized that there are other 
virtues worthy of praise. Ruggedness, restlessness, adaptability, 
and practicality, joined with a simple sense of duty and an inclina- 
tion to avoid scrutiny of the orthodox rules—these are the virtues 
of the pioneer as we have celebrated them. Near to us as he neces- 
sarily is, he is naturally dear to us in consequence; and while we 
may have been aware of his limitations from time to time, we have 
hastily discovered excuses for him, insisting that his hardihood in 
existing at all under certain conditions quite wiped out his short- 
comings. There he has stood—a gaunt, hard figure facing the West 
with courage and resolution born of a life dedicated entirely to ac- 
tion. He has been our free spirit, our guide, our model, our silent 
censor. Whether he has appeared to us in the form of a Puritan 
616 
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conquering the New England forest, a citizen with a rifle pushing 
across the Alleghenies to open up a great wide world of river and 
prairie, a temporary settler on the plains, a pilgrim in a covered 
wagon, a maker of western trails, or a seeker after California gold, 
he has seemed to us sufficient in himself. If there were other quali- 
ties than those he had, they would come later of their own will and 
in their due order; enough that he had cleared the ground. 

Well, the ground is clear. There are no more physical worlds to 
subdue. The pioneer has done his work. And what is there now for 
us to do? That is the question which is being asked, and it is being 
asked with a nervousness which comes from a conviction that the 
pioneer was not so temporary after all. He did his work of subdu- 
ing our physical world, and did it very well; but then he did not 
disappear. He lives in us too much still. His failings are too much 
our failings; we have not yet got his blood out of our veins, the dis- 
ease of his dryness out of our minds. For the movement of which I 
speak treats him as a dry, inadequate man, and charges us with hav- 
ing lazily accepted dryness and inadequacy as our national charac- 
teristics—covering them up, of course, with a great show of activ- 
ity and a restless passion for multiplying the details of our lives. 

“The movement into backwoods America turned the European 
into a barbarian,” says Lewis Mumford in The Golden Day, one 
of the most interesting contributions so far made to the criticism I 
am considering. “The truth is that the life of the pioneer was bare 
and insufficient: he did not really face Nature, he merely evaded 
society. . . . . Man is, after all, a domestic animal; and though 
he may return to unbroken nature as a relief from all the sobrieties 
of existence, he can reside for long in the wilderness only by losing 
some of the essential qualities of the cultivated human species.” 
The picture painted by Mr. Mumford, who incidentally is a pene- 
trating critic of American architecture as well as of American man- 
ners and letters, is a picture of man suddenly transplanted out of a 
difficult social environment and set down in one wholly material. 
The new environment had its difficulties, and these were met with 
that technique which we understand under the term “the conquest 
of Nature”; but in one sense it was fatally easy. Cut off from the 
roots of an immemorial culture, the American man—who by selec- 
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tion anyway had been a European disposed to place a high value 
upon material success—kept no equipment wherewith to fashion 
another culture of his own. And so, according to Mr. Mumford, he 
tended to relapse into barbarism—or, in other words, into intoler- 
ance, industrialism, and Americanism. 

John Crowe Ransom, a distinguished southern poet, says: 

The pioneering life is not the normal life, whatever some Americans may 
suppose. The lesson of each of the major European cultures now extant is in 
this, that European opinion does not make too much of the intense practical 
enterprises, but is at pains to define rather narrowly the minimum of practical 
effort which is prerequisite to the reflective and aesthetic life. It is the Euro- 
pean intention to live materially along the inherited line of least resistance in 
order to put the surplus of energy into the free life of the mind..... It is 
hard for Americans to see that it is normal for the mind in its maturity to re- 
nounce the materialistic dreams of its youth. 


Mr. Ransom is one of those southerners today who hope to dis- 
courage the thought that the South, in order to “advance,” must 
become like the North. They would have it advance by standing 
still and considering itself, not by plunging into the stream of per- 
fectly heedless progress toward an unexamined and uncriticized 
goal. Mr. Ransom’s picture, then, like Mr. Mumford’s, is of a peo- 
ple which has forgotten its aim—if indeed it ever had any beyond 
the subjugation of a physically hostile environment. His attack is 
against a species of human being marked at the same time by am- 
bition and by sterility. And it is against what is believed to be the 
sterility of the American mind that the whole movement of which 
I speak directs its force. 

Van Wyck Brooks, the herald of the new attitude, in books 
published as long ago as 1915 and as recently as his Emerson and 
Others last year, has never relaxed in his prosecution of the theory 
which Mr. Mumford and Mr. Ransom have touched upon. He has 
been called a man with one idea, and he is; but the idea may prove 
to be one worthy of the devotion he has given it. He has expressed 
it in many ways—among others in the form of a commentary on 
the failure of Mark Twain to be quite the master of literature he 
might have been. Mr. Brooks’s thesis in The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain is that a man born with unequaled gifts as a satirist and hu- 
morist was held in check by an American environment insufficient 
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to the needs of a first-rate artist in these fields. The American peo- 
ple, Mr. Brooks has said, know how to make a living—none better 
—but they do not know how to live. There is something thin about 
them, some lack of wholeness and passion, some barrenness of 
spirit; and these deficiencies take the form of petty intolerance, re- 
sentment against originality, disinclination to hear free spirits talk- 
ing. There have been others to say this also; Waldo Frank has said 
it in Our America, Sinclair Lewis in his series of satirical novels; 
Sherwood Anderson in his studies of the American machine age; 
and H. L. Mencken in his hoarse cries against homo Americanus. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Eugene O’Neill, and Theodore Dreiser 
in their respective fields of poetry, drama, and fiction have given us 
a long list of characters baffled and defeated by an empty world 
about them. It is the prevailing note in our literature, or at any rate 
it has been so during most of the period since 1900. 

Lucy Lockwood Hazard, in a recent volume called The Fron- 
tier in American Literature, shows how Mark Twain may be taken 
as an epitome of the whole movement toward depression and self- 
doubt. Beginning to write in the expansive mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury West, he was then a loud and happy spokesman of the pioneer 
spirit, which he glorified in books like Roughing It, and which later 
on he was to romanticize in books like Huckleberry Finn and Life 
on the Mississippi. But as time wore on and the American experi- 
ment produced in his eyes less courage than corruption, less prin- 
ciple than predatoriness, less exploration than exploitation, he 
wrote The Gilded Age to show that American money had its 
shoddy, counterfeit side. And he ended up as complete a misan- 
thrope as America has yet produced—-significantly enough, how- 
ever, being prevented by the pressure of his public and his publish- 
ers from displaying this latest phase before he died. Such a career 
is indeed an epitome of our literary development over the last sev- 
enty-five years. The writers of what Mr. Mumford calls our 
“golden day,” notably Emerson, Melville, and Whitman, were suc- 
cessfully and beautifully expansive; the country they worked in 
seemed to them to have infinite promise, and they shouted in no un- 
certain accents their affirmation of the American creed. Only in 
Melville lay the seed of that decay which attacked him in his prime 
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and rendered him so curiously silent during the last forty years of 
his life. The story in its later chapters is the story of a literature 
over which has steadily crept the shadow of self-doubt and self- 
blame, until now we have the spectacle of satires becoming best 
sellers. 

There are signs, fortunately, that we are about done hearing all 
this. Not that it was not good to hear while it was pertinent and 
necessary; not that it ever is a bad thing to face the truth about 
one’s self. But it has been enough, perhaps, simply to get the thing 
said, and certainly there are those who tire of it as the third decade 
of the century draws to a close. One of the more brilliant of the 
younger American critics has been complaining that his generation 
no longer cares to be told what America is not. The frontier for him 
is so completely vanished that he has no revenge to take upon it; 
it has left no marks on his soul. He is interested—no, not in what 
America is, but in what we can say here about human nature as 
such, and in the ways that remain to be devised for setting this 
human nature forth in fiction, poetry, drama, or what not. He dis- 
misses Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, and O’Neill as representatives of 
a great stammering generation of writers who were necessary but 
are no longer interesting, and finds in them indeed a childish sim- 
plicity such as is to be found in boys who have just stumbled upon 
an awkward truth. He looks hopefully to Ernest Hemingway, Con- 
rad Aiken, Thornton Wilder, and others now appearing on the 
horizon, expects of them some fresh and penetrating and perma- 
nent commentary on human life. He and his contemporaries seem 
not to be interested in America as a literary problem; America is 
as good or as bad as any other portion of the globe. An artist may 
function here or not at all. The question is simply this: What shall 
he say and how shall he say it? 

Thornton Wilder, for instance, has written a Pulitzer Prize 
novel about some people of Peru, and the wide reception he has got 
may be indicative of a tendency in the American public generally 
to have done with the gloomy sociology of his predecessors in fic- 
tion. The interest taken in The Bridge of San Luis Rey is very like- 
ly an interest in complications arising out of love, religion, and 
parenthood—universal, not American, themes. So with Ernest 
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Hemingway, in whose novels and short stories we get the most 
severely pruned growths of human situation, reared without theory 
and presented without commentary. And so perhaps with a whole 
new generation of writers, most of whom are not even names to us 
now. They will have learned the lesson of the sociological novel- 
ists; they will never return to the America that had not achieved 
self-consciousness. But they will wear their own self-consciousness 
with a difference; they will not parade it, or even let us know that 
they possess it. And they will go on to produce works of art. 

It might be objected that an equally significant number of writ- 
ers are dealing directly with the American soil, are reviving rather 
than slaying our interest in the frontier and the pioneer. But they 
too are doing what they do with a difference. There is a school of 
mid-western and trans-Mississippi novelists whose concern is with 
elemental matters having to do with the forces of nature at work 
upon man. Admitted. Their emphasis, however, is upon other fea- 
tures than those once dominant. Their studies are studies of the 
impress made upon the unchangeable stuff of human nature by 
wind and drouth and endless prairie. In other words, they are treat- 
ing a certain situation under its own aspect, in obedience to its own 
laws, and—interestingly enough—with much of the same technique 
as has been employed for several years in an exceedingly old Eu- 
ropean country by Knut Hamsun. 

The outstanding novelist in this class is Willa Cather, and 
there is perhaps no better in the United States today. But I do not 
think that this is so for the reason that she treats of American sub- 
jects primarily. She is first of all an artist; she is scrupulous; she 
works deliberately; she learns from each book she writes how to 
make the next one richer and deeper; she is immersed in her own 
problems. And so I would say that she might have made the same 
success with other materials; it only happened that these interested 
her. It only happened that she was born and educated in Nebraska, 
and that she was powerfully impressed by the personalities of cer- 
tain natives and immigrants whom she observed there. My An- 
tonia, O Pioneers, The Song of the Lark, and those still subtler 
books that have come since are great novels; and they are great be- 
cause they possess the qualities that great novels have always pos- 
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sessed, no matter in what country they have been written—the 
qualities, namely, of luminousness, solidity, patience, reality, rich- 
ness, and rounded beauty. Someone has pointed out that when she 
does not take pioneers for her characters she takes artists, which 
means that she is interested solely in free minds. I think it is the 
freedom that interests her rather than the pioneering or the career- 
ing through art. Freedom happens to be her material—freedom to- 
gether with all the obstacles that challenge it and so force it into 
play. And freedom is not a uniquely American theme. 

What the movement against the pioneer will come to is, as I 
have suggested, something to be determined by time. Certainly it 
will have to spread farther than it has already spread in order to 
be fundamentally effective; for it is still confined to a comparative- 
ly slender group of sophisticated critics. But this is not of necessity 
a handicap. Changes of even greater importance have had their 
start in two or three minds, and Emerson once said that “‘it all goes 
on in half a dozen.” Its progress will depend on the amount of truth 
there is in it and upon the readiness of the American people to un- 
derstand it and therefore profit by it. The chances are that the 
American people will not be swift in their acceptance of the notion 
that it is time to forget their youth. Oscar Wilde let one of the char- 
acters in his plays say that “America’s youth is her oldest tradi- 
tion.” Possibly a number of centuries have still to pass before this 
tradition is dead of old age. 

The movement is none the less interesting. Never before has 
emphasis been placed so clearly upon our need of maturity. Never 
before have we had so fresh a start waiting for us as a nation. “The 
golden day” was in a sense premature, since there were still worlds 
to conquer in the West. Now that we are fairly compact as a peo- 
ple, and stand facing a future which will not excuse us if we fail to 
be interesting, it is our privilege—lI do not say it is our duty—to be 
interesting. We can do this by ceasing to harp upon our pioneering 
past, by bothering no longer about our origins, our character, our 
destiny, and by settling down to produce a number of grown-up, 
independent interpretations of the universe. Unity will not be nec- 
essary or desirable in the new literature to come. There is no unity 
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in any of the really great literatures, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall soon stop talking about the Americanism of our books. Let 
them be simply books. Their Americanism will take care of itself. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING ABILITY 
PAUL T. RANKIN 


This article reports data regarding the relative proportion of time spent 
by adults in various types of communication. Oral language is found very 
much more frequently than written language. Listening, or the ability to un- 
derstand spoken language, is the most frequently used of the four language arts. 
The significance of the study lies in its contribution to curriculum-building in 
language. 

In recent years teachers and curriculum makers have devoted 
much study to the question of the relative importance in life of the 
activities included in the school course. One result of such study 
is the increase in emphasis on silent reading due to our recognition 
of the relatively small use of oral reading. Another result is the 
attention being paid to oral composition as opposed to written com- 
position. The latter shift in emphasis comes largely from observa- 
tion of the relative frequency of oral and written expression among 
ordinary people outside of school. The Committee on the Place and 
Function of English in American Life corroborates such common- 
sense observation and recommends’ that the schools devote more 
attention to oral English. 

The present study supplies additional evidence of the impor- 
tance of oral language in life-activities, and particularly of the 
ability to understand spoken language. The problem is to deter- 
mine the distribution of adults’ waking time from the point of 
view of the type of communication. 

There are four language arts: the two expressional ones, speak- 
ing and writing; and the two understanding ones, listening and 
reading. An individual has an experience which leads to thoughts 

*John M. Clapp (editor), The Place of English in American Life, The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1926. Also, in briefer form, “Report of the 


Committee on the Place and Function of English in American Life,” English Jour- 
nal, XV (1926), pp. 110-34. 
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which he desires to convey to another. He may do this through oral 
or written expression. In the former case he speaks, and the other 
listens; in the latter case he writes out his ideas, and the other 
reads them. Listening is the term used here for the ability to un- 
derstand spoken language, and reading, the term for the ability to 
understand written language. These four processes are the basic 
abilities required in communication as it is carried on under the 
conditions of ordinary living. Practically everyone needs adequate 
control of all four abilities. 

Data were gathered in accordance with the following general 
plan. After some preliminary trials, a form was drawn up for re- 


TABLE I* 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORD OF TIME IN COMMUNICATIONT 


























Name Occupation... Stenographers 
Date December 13, 1925 Day of Week Sun 
Time Com. Time Com | Time Com. || Time | Co 
6:00-6:15 |..... | 10:30-10:45 | Cl || 3:00-3:15 Lm 7:30-7:45 Lo 
Gi26-6s90 |... | 10:45-11:00 | Lf | 3:15 —3:30 Lm 7:45-8:00 | Lo 
6:30-6:45 |..... | 2:0e-srsss | ZF U3: 5 Lm || 8:00-8:15 | Lo 
3 45 5 |} 3:30-3:45 
. il 
63457200 foc c0 || 14:15-11:30 Lf | aan -4:00 Cl | 8:15-8:30 | Lo 
* Key: C, conversation; 7, talking; W, writing; R, reading; L, listening; M, miscellaneous; N, no 
communication Ch, high order; Ci, low order. Lc, to conference; Lo, to oral reading; Lm, to memorizations; 


Lf, to formal talks; Ld, to directions, Lv, to vocal music. 
t Only parts of one day’s record are given. 


cording the distribution of waking time throughout a day from the 
point of view of the kind of communication. This form provides a 
space for every fifteen-minute period from six in the morning to 
twelve midnight in which was to be written the abbreviation for 
the type of communicative activity in which the person was en- 
gaged. The major divisions were conversation, talking, writing, 
reading, listening, miscellaneous forms, and no commmenication. 
Conversation is a combination of talking and listening, but re- 
cording as conversation and subsequent dividing into talking and 
listening was found easier. Conversation was ‘classed as “high 
order” if it dealt “with important or complex matters, such as the 
significance of the Locarno treaties, or appropriate ways of meeting 
a race problem, or the wisdom of building on a certain lot.” It was 
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classed as “low order” if of a simple or “trivial character, such as 
the breakfast-table talk about how well different ones slept, or 
about the furniture of the people who moved in next door.” Listen- 
ing, other than that occurring in conversation, was classified as 
listening to conferences, to oral reading, to memorizations (such 
as the theater or “readings” of an elocutionist), to formal talks 
(such as sermons and lectures), to directions, or to vocal music. 
Complete directions were prepared to accompany the form. As an 
illustration of the time report, a copy of one of the blanks, filled in, 
is given below (Table I). 

The average percentage of waking time devoted to each form 
of communication was then computed for a total of sixty days as 
recorded by twenty-one different people. In these records the time 
listed as conversation was divided in two, and half recorded as 
talking and half as listening, on the assumption that, in general, 
one listens about half the time and talks about half the time during 
a conversation. For this group of records nearly 70 per cent of 
the total waking time was spent in some form of communication, 
listening ranking first, talking second, reading third, and writing 
fourth. Oral language stands out very conspicuously as being the 
most used form of language. 

However, since we are concerned chiefly with the relative fre- 
quency of use of the four major forms of communication, the per- 
centages were re-computed on the basis of the total time spent in 
communicative activities involving verbal symbols (fig. 1). Lis- 
tening leads with 42.1 per cent. The large importance of oral 
language is evident again, both in expression and in reception. 
Talking is used three times as much as writing; listening almost 
three times as much as reading. It is apparent also that the receiv- 
ing forms, listening and reading, occur much more frequently than 
the expressional forms, talking and writing. This is to be expected, 
because one person may talk and a hundred listen, or one may 
write and a thousand read. 

If the time records of the sixty days are sorted by occupation 
into the thirty-one days reported by teachers, the eighteen days 
reported by a housewife, and the eleven days reported by people 
in miscellaneous occupations, the distributions of time are seen to 
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be quite similar (fig. 2). In each case talking far surpasses writing, 
and listening surpasses reading. Listening is second to none of the 
four forms in frequency of use. 


Talking 31.9% ee 

Writing 11.0% Je 

Listening 42.1% eo 

Reading 15.0% J 
0 


Fic. 1.—Analysis of the time spent in communication throug 
Average percentages of 60 days. 
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h verbal symbols. 


Porm of Teachers Housewife Miscellaneous 


poo (31) (18) (11) 


Taking Gi 8 
Writing a 


Reading 
0 40 0 40 0 40 


Fic. 2.—Comparative analyses of time spent in communication in different occupa- 
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tions. Average percentages of 31 teacher days, 18 housewife days, 11 miscellaneous 
days. 

The consistency from day to day was studied also. There were 
records available for eleven teachers on a school day and for the 
same eleven on a holiday, Saturday, or Sunday. The percentages 
are substantially the same on the two days (fig. 3). The only sig- 
nificant changes are increases in reading and writing at the ex- 
pense of talking. 
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The evidence which has been presented brings out the fact that 
oral language occupies a very much larger place in the adult life 
than does written language. The question which arises imme- 
diately is, “How does the life-distribution of emphasis compare 
with the school distribution?” Of course frequency of use should 
not be the sole determiner of the emphasis which an ability should 
receive in the school curriculum, and yet it is exceedingly impor- 
tant. 

The relative attention given to these four aspects of language 
in the Detroit? public schools is shown in Table II. Under oral ex- 


Form of 

Commun i- School-day Holiday 
cation 

Talking 


Writing (5) ‘a 


Reading fy 





0 40 0 40 
Fic. 3.—Comparative analyses of time spent in communication. Average percent- 
ages of holiday and of school day for 11 teachers. 


pression is included what is called oral composition, and under writ- 
ten expression is included the time devoted to written composition, 
spelling, and handwriting. Spelling and handwriting are listed here 
because their primary purpose is to facilitate the expression of 
ideas in written form. Understanding of oral language includes the 
time spent in the appreciation of literature presented orally. Un- 
derstanding of written language includes the time spent in reading 
and in the appreciation of literature read by the pupils. The figures 
are given separately for Grades I and II, III and IV, V and VI, 

* Detroit was chosen because it was readily possible to make a moderately ac- 


curate classification on this basis. It is believed that Detroit is fairly representative, 
in this respect, of the larger cities in the country. 
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VII and VIII, based upon the official time allowances. The average 
time per week is given in minutes and in percentages. It is seen 
that 10 per cent of the school time on language activities is devoted 
to oral expression, 30 per cent to written expression, 8 per cent to 
understanding of oral language, and 52 per cent to understanding 
of written language. 

For purposes of comparison the data which show the frequency 
of use of the different language arts have been assembled with the 
data which show their emphasis in the Detroit schools (fig. 4). 
Oral expression, or talking, occupies 32 per cent of the time spent 


TABLE I 


Trme ALLOTMENTS, DETROIT, 1926 


(MINUTES PER WEEK IN LANGUAGE ARTs) 


























GRADI 
Iand | II and/ V and IT a Aver- {Percent 
Il IV VI | VII | ages | ages 
7 —e San EE Ge Se 
Expression 
CN iiicoaitncacwea vec euions 60 40 80 | 105 | 71 | 10 
Written (comp., sp., h.w.)...........-| 100 220 280 | 305 | 226 | 30 
Understanding 
Oral (lit. app.)..... paeG ape chueeaed go 60 45 45 60 | 
Written (read., lit. app.)............. 680 | 415 | 255 | 205 89 | 52 
| | 
930 735 | 660 | 660 746 | 100 
| 


in communication in adult life but receives only 10 per cent of the 
school time for the development of language. Written expression, 
on the contrary, occupies only 11 per cent of time in communica- 
tion in life but receives 30 per cent of emphasis in school. That is, 
the ability which is used more frequently in life receives less em- 
phasis in school, while the ability which is used less in life receives 
more emphasis. The same general situation is found in the under- 
standing aspect of language. It is even more striking here. Listen- 
ing, or the ability to understand spoken language, is used in life 
three times as much as reading, but receives less than one-sixth 
as much emphasis in the school. 

It is not assumed that emphasis in the elementary school 
should be exactly proportionate to frequency of use in life. The in- 
herent difficulty of the process, the amount and adequacy of train- 
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ing outside the school, the propadeutic values—all these and other 
points must be considered in the determination of curricular em- 
phasis. And yet frequency of use in life is admittedly an important 
criterion. Due attention should be paid to it. 

Further experimentation is needed with regard to the whole 
question of training in listening, and other checks should be made 
of its relative importance in life. Instruments for measuring de- 
velopment of listening ability should be devised* and the question 
of whether or not there are significant differences in listening abili- 


Expression Life Use School Emphasis 


west > 


Understanding 


Fic. 4.—Life-use and school emphasis on the four language arts. 














ty among school children and among adults answered. If such dif- 
ferences exist, there is the additional question of developing effec- 
tive procedures for training children to become good listeners. All 
of these questions are important to consider in the revision of cur- 
ricula in the language arts. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The records of the waking time in a total of sixty days of 
twenty-one different adults were analyzed from the point of view 
of type of communicative activity. 

2. Oral language was found to be used very much more than 
written language. This conclusion corroborates those of the Com- 
mittee on the Place and Function of English in American Life. 


* The writer has prepared several tests of this type. 
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3. Listening, or the ability to understand spoken language, is 
the most frequently used of the language arts. 

4. The present emphasis on the four language arts in the 
school, as measured by the relative time allotments, is inversely 
proportional to the frequency of their use in life. 

5. The evidence points to the probable need of greater atten- 
tion in the school to oral language, and particularly to the ability 
to comprehend oral language, here called listening. 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT’S STANDARD OF 
ENGLISH 
E. J. ASHBAUGH 


English, in common with all other subjects in the curriculum, is 
being asked to justify itself, and the justification in these days must 
be largely in terms other than those of the schoolroom. Teaching 
anything which has no use outside the schoolroom is not in good 
repute at the present time. The major emphasis, if I correctly inter- 
pret present-day speakers and writers, is that life-values, social im- 
portance, shall be the criteria by which material shall be judged. 
Occasional voices are heard in protest, but this is certainly the 
trend of the times. 

Certain phases of English should have no difficulty in justify- 
ing themselves upon this basis. In spite of radio and movies, it is 
quite inconceivable how one can keep himself adequately informed 
about current issues, to say nothing of enjoying as he should the 
best thought of all ages, without ability to read. Writing as a means 
of communication falls in the same category. Practically everyone, 
regardless of age or social status, finds occasion to write letters. 
Therefore, ample justification exists in life outside the school for 
adequate instruction in reading and writing. Whether the instruc- 
tion in these subjects is adequate must be measured in terms of life- 
usage, the habitual mode of performance away from the stimulus 
of the school. Certain data on the letter as a measure of English 
instruction are presented herewith. 

In Ohio there is a law requiring each person wishing to enter a 
teacher-training institution to pass such examinations as may be 
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set by the state department of education. In compliance with this 
legal provision, the examination in May, 1925, required each candi- 
date to write a letter. The following letter and instructions were 
presented: 


Thomas Moore Phillip Sidney 
Superintendent of Schools Assistant Superintendent 


UTOPIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
716 Ambrose Building, Utopia, Ohio 

May 8, 1925 
DEAR 
It occurs to me that you may be interested in a teaching position in the 
Utopia school system. I should like to have you write me, telling why you are 
interested in teaching or why you are not interested, if the latter should be the 
case. Please state what training qualifications you will be able to offer when 
you are ready to teach, and the salary you will expect. If you do not intend to 

teach, what do you plan to do next year? 





Yours very truly, 
THomMAS Moore 


Directions: You are the person addressed in this letter. Please write a 
letter in answer, using the space below. Assume that Utopia is in your own 
county and answer the letter with that in mind. Write on the other side of this 
page, if you need the space. 

Most tests are likely to vary widely from actual life-situations. 
Those who conceived this as part of the entrance test rather prided 
themselves upon having found a situation which so closely paral- 
leled the life-condition which these young people might soon expect 
to encounter, that the situation would seem natural and, therefore, 
call out the best that each individual could produce. 

An examination of two hundred letters selected at random from 
nearly fifteen hundred applicants in seventeen counties of central . 
Ohio revealed a number of striking facts. Forty-seven of the two 
hundred violated the well-established convention regarding the 
heading. In many cases the heading was omitted entirely. How- 
ever much Superintendent Moore might have been impressed by 
the body of the letter, he would have had to go to his own files to 
find the addresses of these individuals because they had not given 
them in the heading or elsewhere in their letters. A few placed the 
heading either at the extreme left or in the center of the page. 

The error which involved the largest number of individuals and 
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the greatest number of mistakes was misuse of the comma. Of this 
error, there were 275 cases by 136 or 68 per cent of the individuals. 
In scoring these papers the most conservative standard was fol- 
lowed and only those errors were marked upon which there is prac- 
tically no disagreement. For example, no one questions, as far as I 
know, that in the heading there should be a comma between the 
name of the city and the state. Another point on which, I think, 
there is no disagreement is the necessity for a comma after the com- 
plimentary close. These two errors in the use of the comma made 
up a very large proportion of the total number. Occasionally some- 
one slipped in a comma between the name of the month and the day 
of the month. These errors therefore fall definitely in the field where 
positive instruction could be given easily since usage is not variable 
in its demand. 

The next most serious difficulty on the mechanical side was 
capitalization. Here 182 errors were made by 104 persons. It is 
true that there is some difference among authorities on the question 
of capitalization. Again, however, in scoring these papers the most 
conservative standard was followed. Only cases.in which there 
could be no question regarding the need for a capital letter were 
checked. So far as I know there is no disagreement in regard to 
the following points: (1) that all sentences should begin with a 
capital letter; and (2) that all proper names should begin with a 
capital letter. Failure to capitalize under these two conditions oc- 
curred on 182 occasions, involving 52 per cent of all the letter 
writers. 

The third most common error was spelling. In the 200 letters 
which totaled about twenty thousand running words there were 108 
mistakes in spelling by 59 different pupils. The seriousness of this 
situation is not in the large number of words misspelled nor in the 
high percentage of misspelling. In fact, the percentage of error is 
scarcely more than one-half of 1 per cent. It is probably compli- 
mentary rather than otherwise that 70.5 per cent of these high- 
school Seniors did not misspell a single word in their letters (they 
averaged about one hundred words each). It would hardly seem to 
uphold the assertion often made that all children graduating from 
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high school cannot spell. Apparently more than two-thirds of them 
can write a business letter and spell correctly the words which they 
use. 

The seriousness of the misspelling with the 30 per cent who 
missed one or more words in their letters is in the words which they 
missed. Of the seventy-one different words missed one or more 
times, six were proper names, three of which were on the printed 
sheet before them. Of the others, 61 are among the five thousand 
most frequently used words in correspondence vocabulary. Sixteen 
are among the first five hundred, 16 among the second five hundred, 
16 among the second one thousand. Hence forty-eight of these 
words rank so high in social value that they should have been 
learned to perfection before the end of the elementary grades, prob- 
ably before the end of the sixth grade. Among those of the highest 
value which were missed were: taking, truly, getting, because, cer- 
tain, hoping, and beginning. 

The fourth in point of total frequency—third in number of per- 
sons involved—was error in paragraphing. Sixty-six of the two 
hundred letters showed either paragraphing where it was not need- 
ed or lack of paragraphing where it was needed. The second con- 
dition included almost the total number of cases. Apparently the 
idea that in a composition a paragraph represents a unit into which 
is placed the sentences expressing thoughts which deal with a single 
theme or phase of the general subject is not very well understood 
by one-third of these high-school Seniors. Perhaps we are to be 
congratulated that two-thirds of this representative group of young 
people did paragraph where they should. I believe you will agree 
with me, however, that if as many as one-third of our group fails 
on a single item of importance, serious attention should be given to 
the situation. In spite of the fact that Mr. Moore’s letter definitely 
asked for three separate things: Why are you interested in teach- 
ing? What training qualifications will you be able to offer? and 
What salary will you expect? a considerable number of these letter 
writers threw all the information into a single paragraph. Of course, 
some of the writers did not answer all three questions; but no para- 
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graph error was checked against an individual for failure to write 
a paragraph on a point asked for. 

Another source of error was the use of the period. Here again 
we were exceedingly lenient in scoring the papers. Only failure to 
place a period at the end of a complete thought or after an abbrevi- 
ation of first rank was counted. A considerable amount of leeway 
seems to be used in printing, at least with respect to a period after 
the name of the state in an address and after the signature at the 
close of the letter. Omissions in such cases were not counted. This 
error appeared 44 times and was made by 38 individuals. 

Other errors such as the wrong use of words, for example, 
wrong tense, wrong number, adjective for adverb, omission of ques- 
tion marks, omission of words, omission of quotation marks, wrong 
use of apostrophe, and repetition of individual words, evidently 
due to carelessness, amounted to 42 errors by 40 individuals. 

Doubtless some of you are feeling that content is more im- 
portant than these mechanical elements of form, spelling, punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, etc. This I readily admit. I am not convinced, 
however, that content in a letter of this type can be expected to 
carry successfully serious errors of form. 

You will remember that there were three definite questions 
raised in the letter by Superintendent Moore: (1) Why are you 
interested in teaching? (2) What training qualifications will you 
be able to offer? and (3) What salary will you expect? An exami- 
nation of these letters for answers to these questions quite independ- 
ent of the form of the answer revealed the following: Only 128 or 
64 per cent answered all three of the questions asked; 50 or 25 per 
cent answered two questions only. Of the 50, 39 answered the 
questions of interest and qualifications, but omitted salary; 6 an- 
swered interest and salary but omitted the qualification; 5 an- 
swered qualifications and salary but omitted the interest. Eleven 
answered but one question; 7 gave qualifications only; 4 gave in- 
terest only. Perhaps we should feel greatly pleased that no one of 
these two hundred prospective teachers answered this letter in 
terms of salary only. 
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A typical letter from this group is printed here: 


E. Kenyon Sr., 
Mr. VERNON, OHIO. 
May 9, 1925. 

Utopia Board of Education 

Superintendent of Schools 

716 Ambrose Building 

Utopia, Ohio. 

Thomas Moore 

DEAR SIR 

In reply to your letter concerning my interest in teaching in the Utopia 
school system, it is with pleasure that I answer with the statement that my am- 
bition has always been to teach school. I like to work with boys and girls and 
will devote my time for their cause. I will be very glad to consider your propo- 
sition. 

I will be a graduate of Taylor University, Upland, Indiana. 

The salary depends upon what the other teachers get. At first I would be 
satisfied with a little lower wages than the other teachers, as it will be my first 
year of teaching and will be more of an experience for me. Please write and 
tell me the rates of other teachers wages. 

Very truly yours, 


These letters, written as a part of a test to determine entrance 
to a teacher-training institution, may have measured quite accu- 
rately how well these high-school Seniors could write this type of 
letter. That, however, may not be a measure of the student’s stand- 
ard in letter-writing. He may have taken great care in punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, and content organization, which he considered 
quite unessential, just because he knew school people would grade 
the letters and that school people approve these things. How then 
could one get a measure of the student’s own standard of letter- 
writing? 

This, it seems to me, can be gotten only from a critical examina- 
tion of letters which are written by students, under their own voli- 
tion, to their friends and sent through the mail. The standard met 
is that which the child deems sufficient to present to his peers. He 
may apologize at the end of the letter for writing or spelling or both, 
but he does not consider any deficiencies therein important enough 
to cause him to re-write the letter. In other words, it is good enough 
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for him to expect it to get by. Here is found the level of English 
usage which the children reveal when school and teacher are not 
conscious factors, when the thought of the communication is upper- 
most and the recipient is to be another of about the same age and 
status as himself. 

During the past sixteen months I have collected between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand letters written by young people of 
Junior and Senior high-school grades. They were secured by teach- 
ers who presented my request to their students, who, in turn, 
brought in letters which they had received. The children were as- 
sured that the letters would not be published nor any use made 
of them which could possibly embarrass either the writer or re- 
ceiver. The purpose of the study was fully explained to be an effort 
to ascertain the English usage of young people of this age as shown 
in their personal correspondence. On each letter was marked the 
age, sex, and school grade of the writer. 

I reported last year’ an analysis of the mechanical errors in 
one hundred letters of each of Grades VII, LX, and XII. Briefly, 
these letters showed an average length of 212 words for Grade VII 
and 275 for Grades IX and XII. Sentences were from 10 to 12 
words in length, increasing slightly with grade. Length of para- 
graph unit also increased, though the number of paragraphs per 
letter did not. In Grade VII, 35 per cent of the paragraph units 
were not set off. There was a failure of 22 per cent in Grade IX, 
and 16 per cent in Grade XII. Poor sentence structure was fairly 
constant at about 6 per cent. 

The following data were gathered from another set of one hun- 
dred ninth-grade letters. These include 20 letters written by boys 
and 80 written by girls. They are very similar to those previously 
reported. The average number of words per letter is almost exactly 
the same. These one hundred letters revealed 382 different words 
misspelled, 98 of which were misspelled three or more times and 14 
of which were misspelled five or more times. These fourteen are: 
too, don’t, didn’t, haven’t, it’s, night, that’s, anything, writing, all 
right, anyone, everything, I’ll, and received. The contractions were 


*E. J. Ashbaugh, “Non-School English of High School Students,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XV (May, 1927), 307-13. 
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usually spelled without the apostrophe, and too had but one o. All 
these words fall within the first twenty-five hundred most frequent- 
ly used words in correspondence vocabulary; nine of them in the 
first five hundred. Of the 28 misspelled three and four times, 18 
are in the first five hundred and all but one in the first three thou- 
sand. It is the common word that is commonly misspelled. 

There were some flagrant cases of misusage, the kind one would 
ordinarily not expect even from high-school Freshmen. For ex- 
ample: 

How is Gladys and Jimmy. 

You said you was sick. 

Charles and Harold was over. 

My aunt and uncle and cousin from Cincinnati was visiting us. 

There is three more I am very intimate with. 

Was you sick after the big dinner? 

These subject and verb disagreements are so obvious that one 
wonders at anyone’s using them unconsciously after having had 
eight or more years of school training. These seem bad. But how 
bad is it when there are twenty-four disagreements in one hundred 
letters in which there were approximately 4,300 finite verbs? I do 
not know. 

Note the following tense forms: 

I seen Harold Sunday. 

I have never went below 8o per cent. 

I suppose I have wrote enough. 

Here again one is disturbed by these violations, of which there were 
forty instances. 

Certain incorrect usage of case is disturbing. For example: 

Jesse will drive up and take we girls along. 

Well, between you and I, her and Jemima are having a good time. 


I will tell you what him and Harold said. 
I and him stood down at the corner. 


There were seven such errors in the whole hundred letters. 

These errors, like those of form and the simpler punctuation 
forms, lend themselves to definite remedial treatment. The situa- 
tion is specific. Direct teaching and plenty of practice will care 
for it. 
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A condition that bothers me much more is the prevalence of 
redundancy and lack of sentence sense. These are not matters of 
definite correct form, yet before any improvement may be expected 
the student must be made to feel the incorrectness of such construc- 
tion as: 

Wanda gave me a nice handkerchief and Evelyn gave me one, and Rhea 
Sinks, I think you know her, she gave me one and Garnet gave me one besides 
all the rest I got. 

I was going to come over tonight but I am not going. 

Another type of error is the explanatory phrase or clause set 
up as an independent sentence: 

As I have got some Valentine cards I will give you one. Before they all 
get gone. 

We are having snow here today. Also a slight shower of rain. 

Equally disconcerting is the following: 


Alice has been sick with the summer grip I just got over it. 


Occasionally an after-thought gets joined to the main sentence 
as in the following: 

I suppose you must think it is time for me to write to you but school sure 
has kept us busy and going to church. 

The following are hard to classify but are illustrative of writing 
that reveals lack of clear concise thinking: 

As you say that you are attending summer school; that is something I 
never did is to go to summer school. 

In English we have a good teacher, that is sometimes, right now we are 
studying “Scott’s Lady of the Lake” but I don’t like it. 

Finally, here are some illustrations of run-on sentences, such as 
abound in many of the letters: 

You know what I told you what he told me what he did. 

But listen I mean for you to come down the roth or the rsth it is either 


but whenever you have your Easter vacation you come down and some one else 
too see don’t forget because we will be expecting you. 


What is the student’s standard of English? Judged by the data 
here presented it is rather low when compared with literary usage. 
The data on letters written by high-school Seniors as a teacher- 
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training entrance test revealed a high percentage of errors on the 
formal side. At the same time, the content was not especially pleas- 
ing. The data from the letters of high-school Freshmen, written to 
their friends with no thought that school teachers would ever see 
and criticize them, show a level far below that which the amount of 
time given to language throughout the grades would seem to justify. 
It is true that in most cases the meaning can be understood. The 
reader knows without study what the writer meant to tell, but this 
is due to the simplicity of the ideas rather than the precision of the 
statements. The messages are about such common experiences that 
the reader supplies periods, commas, capital letters, correct spell- 
ing, if these things are necessary to carry out the thought. They 
are not necessary in many instances, and the student when writing 
to his peer does not bother about them, for he knows that the poor- 
ly spelled and punctuated letter will be read and that he will, in all 
probability, receive a similar one in return. 

Then why should we spend time endeavoring to teach these 
phases of English? Largely because of one fact which the student 
has not yet learned, namely, that the business and social world out- 
side the circle of his peers exacts a heavy penalty for ignorance in 
these matters. A letter of application with misspelled words or some 
of the other errors already illustrated will most frequently close the 
door of a possible job. Letters are representatives of the writer 
which create either favorable or unfavorable impressions. Accuracy, 
clarity, and conciseness create a friendly attitude on the part of the 
reader. The truth and the importance of these facts should be pre- 
sented in such a way that they modify the student’s attitude. When 
that is done the standard will rise. Until it is done, we may expect 
the friendly letters of our high-school students to continue on a 
relatively low level. 





THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 
MARIETTA HYDE 


For nearly ten years past, according to the librarians, there has 
been a steady and consistent increase in the publication of biog- 
raphy and the circulation of it. Ata library round-table review of 
today, very often a third of the books discussed are biographies; in 
up-to-date bookshops large display tables are devoted entirely to 
such publications. A study of the sales slips in such shops, and of 
the circulating cards in our public libraries, would be even more 
illuminating. Biography stands second only to fiction in public fa- 
vor, and if the gain of the last three years continues, it may yet, at 
least in adult reading, equal fiction in popularity. 

Of course people of good taste and fine discrimination have al- 
ways enjoyed biography. But something has happened in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century that has resulted in a change in the 
literary taste of the general public. Perhaps it is due to the influ- 
ence of science or the scientific method; perhaps it is one of the re- 
sults of that great human betrayal that the World War seemed to 
be; but there is a manifest desire to know the truth, to deal in reali- 
ties, to read of real human beings rather than of fictitious charac- 
ters. It is as though youth said, “Life is not what your novels told 
us it was; can we not get nearer the truth about life by reading of 
real lives?” 

Perhaps they can. At any rate the publishers, with an ear to 
the ground for rumblings of sales, are turning out volumes at a 
prodigious rate. With a fine disregard for that which critics of the 
last generation have marked out as suitable biographical material, 
they are following the journalists in ministering to humanity as it 
is, not as it might be. Thus we have the “new biography,” including 
helter-skelter lives of bishops, heroes of the prize-ring, eminent 
statesmen, and movie idols. Modern biography is distinctly a re- 
action, and, like most literary reactions, it goes too far both in sub- 
ject and in method. From the old deliberately laudatory portrait 
we swing to the equally deliberate unearthing of scandal; from the 
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old unwieldy mass of detail we turn to the portrait with detail so 
impressionistically “selective” that the picture is sadly incomplete; 
from the dull abstract exposition of the nineties to the “novelistic 
biography,” which often strains so determinedly after a narrative 
structure that the truth must needs be distorted. 

There is not, however, much call for pessimism when, in the 
midst of the reaction, there appear such fine, honest, painstaking, 
and withal thrillingly interesting biographies as Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln or Emil Ludwig’s Napoleon. There are many 
such examples of modern biography to which our generation may 
point with high pride. But the need at once arises for the setting 
up of some standards by which to evaluate the less praiseworthy 
productions with which the market is flooded; there is need for 
more general ability to estimate properly this new literary vogue. 

The amazing spread of general education in the last two dec- 
ades, the fact that most high-school students continue their reading 
and their use of the public libraries after leaving school, compels at- 
tention to this as an educational problem. With the gradual passing 
of the old notion of a liberal education for all, the makers of the 
new curricula are honestly endeavoring to select a content that will 
not only be in harmony with the student’s world as it is, but with his 
world as it might be, a content that has possibilities of later enrich- 
ment. Nothing could be more natural than to introduce into the 
new English courses the study of a type of literature which chang- 
ing times and conditions is bringing directly to the student’s hands. 
He meets it not only in staid five-dollar volumes in reputable book- 
shops and libraries, but it also thrusts itself at him from the pages 
of the five-cent weeklies. And whatever the five-cent autobiography 
—perhaps “My Life in Hollywood,” as told by some good reporter 
—whatever this may be to his elders, remember it is all biography 
to him. Unless he happens to be blessed with a rare, instinctive, un- 
taught sense of values he has no standards by which he may sepa- 
rate trash from honest writing. 

The evident necessity for a speedy evaluating of this type for 
the student runs side by side also with another dictate of common 
sense: Why not teach a type of literature that needs so little manu- 
factured appeal? James C. Johnston calls his new treatment of 
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biography “The Literature of Personality.” Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, interests people of any age so much as other people. Our 
best modern biography has this advantage over the biography of 
the nineteenth century, that it is definitely “humanized,” is con- 
crete enough to lay hold powerfully upon the imagination. A study 
of the principles of the best biographical writing, from Plutarch’s 
Lives down to Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Macaulay, applied 
to examples from the best modern biography, ought to instruct and 
inspire at the same time, ought to fill a present need in criticism and 
prepare for richer literary adventure later. 

It might be interesting to consider the special ways in which 
modern biography appeals to pupils of high-school age. Johnston, 
in his book mentioned before, speaks of the child’s oft-repeated 
query, “Is it true?” as indicating his love for reality and his conse- 
quent natural love for biography. The accent of wistful doubt 
which we often detect in those three words does bear testimony to 
the desire to trust in literature. “This I can believe,” the child may 
be thinking. “This man really did these things, and then these 
other things happened to him.” Young people feel instinctively 
that life is difficult, and they grasp at the clue to successful living 
offered them as they read of the victories and defeats of real peo- 
ple. How many homesick alien children have had faith and courage 
restored to them by Jacob Riis’s The Making of an American or 
Mary Antin’s The Promised Land only the soiled and dog-eared 
library copies could tell; and the courage came back because these 
foreign children felt that the stories were true. 

Modern biography is so largely a record of action and achieve- 
ment that it has a special appeal for the young. In the reading de- 
velopment of every boy, at least, there is a particular stage when he 
literally devours fiction of the adventure type, and reads anything 
else under duress. The next step leading upward for him might well 
be biography of the action type, a type that will unfailingly widen 
his interests by carrying him into the field of exploration, of travel, 
of scientific discovery, of history. Hudson’s Far Away and Long 
Ago, Tarbell’s A Boy’s Life of Lincoln, Pupin’s From Immigrant to 
Inventor, Grenfell’s A Labrador Doctor, Roosevelt’s African Game 
Trails, ail have an element of action which is yet an element of 
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romance. This is a tremendous advance, and yet a thoroughly 
natural and easy one, from the false characterization and unreal 
situations of much of the fiction high-school students select at the 
age of fifteen! 

The strong tendency of modern biography toward concreteness 
brings it definitely into the field of literature suitable for developing 
minds. The abstractions, the general statements, the factual pres- 
entations of most biography of the nineteenth century make it ex- 
ceedingly dull and distasteful reading for a child. The biographical 
writing of two thousand years ago found in Plutarch’s Lives, with 
its extraordinarily concrete and vivid style, is far more appealing 
to him, far more “modern” to his mind, than the biography of fifty 
years ago. A high-school student can find pleasure in absorbing the 
fact statements of mathematics or science if the application to the 
world about him is clearly made; but it is unfair to ask him to feel 
pleasure and interest in the facts of a life unless these facts are pre- 
sented through concrete pictures in which he may imaginatively see 
himself. Could he do that with Macaulay’s Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Addison, or even with Carlyle’s Essay on Burns? These 
are for maturer minds, accustomed to more categorical thinking. 

There are some extremely practical advantages in making the 
study of modern biography a part of the English course. Many 
schools concentrate on the study of narration and description dur- 
ing the first two years of senior high school, and find in the third 
year that the student does not readily adapt himself to the more 
formal types of exposition taken up there. He often resents the 
sudden change from the literature of events and pictures to the lit- 
erature of ideas. Biography makes this transition without an inter- 
ruption of interest; it is the exposition of personality through the 
already familiar narrative and descriptive writing. To go, as is 
often done, from a study of Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities directly 
to a study of Macaulay’s Life of Johnson is a violent wrench for an 
immature mind, but a few weeks on some contemporary biograph- 
ical selections would make possible a genuine enjoyment of Ma- 
caulay a little later. The careful grading of all English courses so 
that there is a constant but barely perceptible increase in difficulty 
is one of the interesting problems in the teaching of English today. 
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The study of biography leads naturally to a composition proj- 
ect later, the writing of an autobiography, or of a brief biography 
of a near relative. This furnishes excellent practice in the selection, 
arrangement, and outlining of material, especially if there can be 
some spontaneous and stimulating class discussion. The recent 
reading of biography will in most cases have done much to develop 
a concrete and interesting style. In addition to the purely technical 
training this composition affords, it often has the more valuable re- 
sult of focusing the student’s attention on himself and his qualities, 
so far as his vocational choice and fitness are concerned. 

Some school systems give courses in vocational guidance in 
junior high school and again in the third year of senior high school. 
A carefully selected list of biography furnishes a most fitting ad- 
junct to such courses. Fifty years ago statesmen and authors were 
practically the only grist to that mill, but participation in affairs of 
state no longer constitutes the chief claim to biographical interest. 
In the last twenty years a variety of occupations has been repre- 
sented in the new biography. A detailed picture of life and work of 
a certain sort may furnish just the right amount of discouragement 
or encouragement at a critical period. Clara Morris’ Life on the 
Stage may have a definite effect on a stage-struck member of the 
school dramatic club, just as Bok’s A Man from Maine may shape 
the purposes of the aspiring high-school journalist. 

Biography offers a splendid accompaniment to other fields of 
study in high school, especially if proper correlation with other de- 
partments is carried on. Some of the finest biography written is at 
the disposal of the boy who excels in history, and the teachers of 
that subject and of English should co-operate in seeing that he gets 
it, and receives proper credit for assimilating it. A study of nine- 
teenth-century history would be twice as real to him, and twice as 
permanent in its results, if it were accompanied by the reading of 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria. Certain figures that move across 
those pages become, through this combination of history and biog- 
raphy, quite unforgettable. The boy with a decided taste for sci- 
ence will do better work in both chemistry and in English if he is 
introduced to S. J. Holmes’s Pasteur or Michael Pupin’s From Im- 
migrant to Inventor. Do you recall Pupin’s account of the influence 
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that the work of Benjamin Franklin had on his own work? There 
are also fine biographies suitable for high-school reading that will 
appeal to those interested in art, in music, in medicine, in journal- 
ism. The teacher of English may help his own cause by a judicious 
dose of biography just when it seems to be needed. A student of 
English who manifests a stir of interest in poetry may have that in- 
terest fixed forever by reading Martha Bianchi’s Life and Letters 
of Emily Dickinson at the crucial moment. The thing to bear in 
mind is that a list varied enough to hold the interest of most boys 
and girls may be assembled if one wishes. These will not all be of 
the stylistic merit of Strachey and Ludwig, but there are numerous 
fine, straightforward, concrete examples of biography, not sensa- 
tional, that are available for this purpose. 

One excellent result from the study of biography is evident in 
those schools that have drama courses during the last two years of 
high school. The shift in a drama from one speaker to another, 
without the accompanying description and exposition that the pupil 
has found in the short story and the novel, makes that kind of read- 
ing very difficult for many. The constant exposition of character 
that is going on in every page of a good biography, the fact that 
every speech and every action therein are selected and presented 
only because they do show character, make the study of biography 
an invaluable preliminary training to the study of the drama. In 
reading biography there is a constant necessity for interpreting 
character through speech and action, a continuous hazarding of 
guesses as to their meaning, and, as the biographer continues, a 
final confirmation or denial of the reader’s opinions. When a pupil 
takes up the study of the drama after this, the mental alertness thus 
engendered is still with him, and the trial-by-error method of judg- 
ing character is a pleasure rather than a confusion and an irritation. 
An intelligent reader of Werner’s Barnum, for example, would be 
well prepared even for the subtleties of Barrie’s characterization. 

Perhaps the supreme justification for the introduction of mod- 
ern biography into high-school work lies in the indirect moral train- 
ing it provides. Most of the direct training in conduct that teachers 
have attempted in the past few years has been ill-received and 
worse assimilated, and the general conclusion now seems to be that 
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such training must come indirectly through social organization, 
through co-operative action toward a common goal. But the classics 
chosen for English courses have always been a means of indirect 
ethical training, and still are. It is obvious, however, that biog- 
raphy, with its decided portrayal of personality and character, 
would be far more valuable to this end than the usual novels, short 
stories, poems, and plays, whose primary aim is of another sort. 
Children, quite as much as do their elders, resent being told in just 
so many words how to be good. “I have decided,” a remarkable 
mother told me recently, “that it doesn’t matter much what I say 
to my children, but it does seem to matter very much to them what 
I am.” The subject of a biography does not preach at his readers; 
he is or he is not something, and the reader, being free to take it or 
leave it, is much more likely to take it. 

There is little need to discuss here the inspirational value of 
biography. There are few of us who have not ourselves felt that in- 
fluence and that inspiration. And in these shifting sands of today it 
is well for young people to find here and there a rock beneath their 
feet, to know that there always have been and there always will be 
splendid men and women who will climb out of the pits life digs for 
them. 


COLLEGE-ENTRANCE STANDARDS IN ENGLISH:’ 
A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-ORDINATION 
CHARLES GOTT, Chairman 


As the result of a great deal of correspondence and a meeting 
of the committee in New York last June, statements were obtained 
from most of the New England colleges and from a number of 
teachers in representative schools as to their aims in English, and, 
especially in the case of the college teachers, their opinions of the 

* This is a report of the committee on Co-ordination of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. It is their contribution toward the problem of artic- 
ulating secondary and college English. The other members of the committee are 


Miss Cramer, of Nashua; Miss Babcock, of Simmons; Mr. Crawford, of Yale; Mr. 
Joyce, of Dartmouth; Mr. Leonard, of Andover; and Mr. Cockayne, of Springfie!d. 
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chief faults of the Freshmen entering college. It is largely upon 
these answers that this report is based. 

By way of introduction I may say that on some points the com- 
mittee’s questions evoked the widest of variations: some college 
teachers wanted “less grammar and more sweetness and light”; 
others wanted less time on Burke, “a bugbear,” and Milton, 
“spoiled for all time” in the schools, and more on sentences. Some 
want composition required and apart from literature; some believe 
in combining them; and some want no composition. In brief, it is 
impossible to tabulate the demands of the colleges and get any 
clear majorities except on a few matters, and these we hope to pre- 
sent. 

If the transition from school to college is difficult in English, 
it is chiefly because of one of the following items: 

First, unevenness in the preparation of any group of entering 
Freshmen, in consequence of which the good student loses interest 
because of the manner of presentation of the subject or because it 
appears to be repetition of work he has already done in secondary 
school. 

Second, lack of ability on the part of the student to do the 
type of work demanded by the college, either because of lack of 
capacity or inadequate training. 

It seems inevitable that all entering Freshmen will not be pre- 
pared equally when we consider, not only the difference among 
the individuals, but also the difference in schools, for it is obviously 
difficult for a small high school to set the college preparatory group 
apart for special treatment, or for a school operating on a small 
budget to do the expensive work of providing thorough drill in com- 
position. The remedy would seem to lie, first, in excusing well- 
prepared students from elementary college courses, and second, in 
sectioning Freshmen according to ability. These remedies, how- 
ever, are well known and widely practiced, and do not require much 
discussion. In the smaller colleges sectioning according to ability 
may not be practicable, but even there differentiated assignments 
and additional conferences are found to be useful. Incidentally, 
it goes without saying that uniform entrance examinations continue 
to perform wonders in setting a goal and a standard for candidates 
for entrance to college. 
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The outstanding difficulty, therefore, seems to be that of ad- 
justing the Freshmen to the demands of college work. The answers 
to a questionnaire circulated among representative college teachers 
indicated that the most general inadequacies of training were in 
sentence-structure, power of organization of material, and power 
to read ordinary prose intelligently. 

Now the colleges have frequently made the error of assuming 
that the only work of the secondary school was that of preparing 
students to enter college. In the larger schools the college-prepara- 
tory group can easily be segregated and specially prepared; but 
in the smaller schools where such a course is not possible something 
else has to be done. The whole difficulty cannot be solved by put- 
ting additional burdens on the secondary school. Not only should 
the colleges insist upon the college entrant’s being well grounded 
in essentials of composition, but they must indicate what part of 
the work now commonly carried on by the secondary school they 
are willing to do themselves or to waive altogether as a part of the 
duty of the secondary school in order to save more time for essen- 
tials. 

Your committee seems to be in substantial agreement on the 
following points: 

First, that the tendency of the schools in preparing students for 
liberal arts colleges is and should be toward the aims implied in the 
comprehensive examination of the College Entrance Board. It 
seems to the committee that the comprehensive examination de- 
mands reasonable correctness in composition, ability to read or- 
dinary prose intelligently, and a fair background of reading in 
English literature, and therefore meets the ordinary demands of 
any liberal arts college in New England. 

Second, that the tendency is and should be toward the elimina- 
tion of the more elementary and required subjects in English com- 
position in colleges by the acceptance of only those students who 
can write with reasonable correctness. What constitutes reasonable 
correctness is a matter which may safely continue to be left to the 
college board, but they and college teachers generally seem to agree 
that a mastery of sentence-structure, ability to organize material, 
and a sufficient vocabulary to give clear expression to a simple idea 
are very nearly prime essentials for entrance. To be more specific, 
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the examination answers should leave no doubt in the mind of the 
examination reader that the candidate knows when he has written 
a complete, coherent sentence; he should be able to make use of 
such tools as subordination, co-ordination, and parallelism, with 
proper punctuation; he should have a fair range of vocabulary, and 
not use to any noticeable extent inappropriate or feeble words or 
phrases. As to organization, his themes or longer answers ought at 
least to be coherent by design, and not chaotic or haphazard. 

The committee realizes that all courses in Freshman composi- 
tion cannot be done away with at once, although we must point out 
that Yale has eliminated required Freshman composition except 
for a squad of deficient men who carry the work as an extra, and 
that Harvard last year excused men who got as much as 70 per 
cent on the college-board examinations, and this year will excuse 
those who get 75 per cent. We believe that the tendency is toward 
eliminating the elementary required course in college composition. 
At any rate the colleges will more and more resist having to drill 
pupils in mechanical essentials. Some colleges now devote the first 
half of the Freshman year to required composition and the second 
half to literature, and a number believe that work with the compo- 
sition handbook should be finished within the first half-year, if not 
within the first month. It may be, even with restriction of immigra- 
tion, 150 years before we approach in the New England colleges 
the conditions in England, and in the meanwhile we shall “zig-zag 
forward or spiral upward.” 

Third, that if some of the work now done in elementary com- 
position in the colleges is to be done away with there must be more 
stress laid in the secondary school upon mechanical correctness and 
organization of material. The reason for placing any of this burden 
upon the schools rather than upon the colleges must have been 
rather carefully threshed out as the present college-entrance re- 
quirements were going through the stages of their formulation, but 
the question is still sometimes asked: Why should the schools have 
to do this disagreeable part of the work? The only brief answer is 
that in the colleges the student is at once faced with subjects neces- 
sarily geared in thought and expression to the adult mind, and it 
is necessary for him to express himself in the manner demanded 
by the subject. Moreover, the frequently excellent teaching in the 
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secondary schools can accomplish more in less time than the fre- 
quently inferior teaching done in required courses in college com- 
position. 

Fourth, that if the secondary schools need relief from some of 
the preparatory work now undertaken, this relief might be ob- 
tained by their laying less stress upon surveys of literature and 
upon searching studies of such of the classics as may be studied 
with more reward during the college years. The survey of litera- 
ture cannot very well be carefully done in the limited time the 
schools can give to it together with their other preparatory work, 
but they can, and frequently do, give enough to make the student 
feel when he comes to college that he has covered that ground, or 
that he has sufficiently “covered” a poet or author once he has 
touched upon his work in the high-school survey; he thus feels 
that to give that author any more attention would be to invite that 
screaming horror of the undergraduate, boredom. If I may speak 
personally, I have on several occasions suggested that a college 
Junior or Senior take a course in Chaucer only to have him reply, 
“T had that in high school.” The colleges should not expect from 
Freshmen too wide an acquaintance with literature. One college 
teacher complains that her entering Freshmen seem unacquainted 
with the earlier masterpieces of literature. One may seriously 
question whether such an acquaintance should be expected. Ac- 
quaintance with some masterpieces is made necessary by the col- 
lege-entrance requirements. At any rate, if any survey is given, it 
ought to be very brief and unpretentious. What the colleges want, 
and we think justifiably, is more power to read, and not mere bow- 
ing acquaintance with literature on the one hand, nor memoriza- 
tion on the other. This power to read can undoubtedly be de- 
veloped by a smaller amount of intensive reading and an increase 
in extensive reading within the range of the adolescent’s powers 
and interests. 

The colleges should not, and I think do not, wish to interfere 
with what the schools, even the preparatory schools, choose to do 
by way of inoculating their students with a liberal culture. If they 
wish to give outlines of literature or courses in Chaucer, or Milton, 
or Johnson and his circle, it would seem to be their own affair. 
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What does seem certain is this, and with it I conclude the re- 
port: the colleges are regarding it as less and less their business 
to teach fundamentals such as grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
sentence-structure, and are insisting more and more that ability to 
use English as a tool is a prerequisite to any college work. 





SHYLOCK 


T. J. STEVENSON 


The Merchant of Venice is perhaps the most unusual play 
ever written. It was constructed by a genius whose elevated posi- 
tion as a dramatist is due, not to the originality of his stories, but 
to the accuracy and honesty with which he has pictured the men 
of his time. His supremacy is based on his ability to see human 
nature with clarity and to portray it with exactness. His preci- 
sion of vision and honesty of delineament are nowhere better ex- 
emplified than in The Merchant of Venice, for to see the Jew clearly 
through the fog of prejudice and hatred which enveloped him at 
that time and to depict him accurately in the face of this univer- 
sal animosity demanded dramatic power and ability possessed only 
by Shakespeare. But the odd feature of this play is that we, 
after three hundred years of analysis and study, fail to see or to 
understand the character of Shylock as did his creator. Ordinarily 
this would be impossible, but in connection with this play there are 
three great impediments standing in the way of a clear view of 
Shylock. 

The first, and perhaps the greatest impediment, is the atmos- 
phere of the play. The basic purpose of this, as of all Shakespeare’s 
plays, was to please the patrons of the Globe Theater. These pa- 
trons had not a whit of sympathy for, or understanding of, the Jew. 
At that time the Jew was so despicable in the eyes of the Christian 
world that to present to such an audience a Jew who was frankly 
human like men of other races or religions was to have him rejected 
as untrue to life by the very people for whom he was projected. 
Shakespeare, therefore, did not attempt to paint a portrait of Shy- 
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lock, but he gave us a panorama of Elizabethan life itself so vividly 
presented that the sixteenth century pulsates in every line of the 
play. To read it or to see it enacted is to be wafted by the poet’s 
magic back to his own age. We absorb its temper; our vision is 
clouded by its prejudice; and unwittingly we are swayed by the 
hatred which the Christians bear the Jew. Unconsciously we join 
his enemies, adopt their point of view, see him with their eyes, and 
accept their judgment of him, while we discredit his own words and 
actions. So powerful is this atmosphere of hatred that it successful- 
ly hides the real Shylock from us today even as it hid him from the 
audience at the Globe Theater in 1598. 

Another impediment which has prevented Shylock’s being seen 
as he is drawn is an unfortunate circumstance in the history of the 
play. When the theater again became popular after the Puritan in- 
fluence had closed its doors for nearly a hundred years, it was a 
distorted rendition of The Merchant of Venice that was introduced 
to the public. The Lansdowne Version of the Merchant of Venice, 
by George Granville, Viscount Lansdowne, appeared in 1701 and 
was the only one known for forty years. In this the Jew is made 
distinctly a comic villain, avaricious and bloodthirsty—a reversion 
to the caricatures which preceded Shylock. This version has done 
inestimable harm, for it planted in the minds of the public an im- 
pression of Shylock which, though utterly false, has stubbornly re- 
sisted any change. 

That this false impression was firmly fixed and far-reaching in 
its effects may be seen in the great difficulty which succeeding ac- 
tors experienced in making the slightest change in the traditional 
manner of presenting Shylock. Nearly two centuries have passed 
since Maclin rescued Shylock from low comedy. During these 
years there has taken place a slow, blind struggle to overcome the 
evil influences of the Lansdowne Version. Though the modern Shy- 
lock is a vast improvement, still the inherited impressions of his 
character agree more closely with Lansdowne’s caricature than 
with the Shylock drawn by Shakespeare. 

The third circumstance which obscures the real Shylock is to 
be found in our changed attitude toward the profession which he 
followed. Money lending, as a profession, today holds a position 
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in exact opposition to that which it held in the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. Shylock’s counterpart in modern life is the successful 
banker. Placed in a modern setting, Shylock would take rank 
among the most respected and honored business men of our time; 
while our most highly esteemed banker, were he living in the six- 
teenth century, conducting his business as he does today, would 
meet with the same animosity and abuse that were bestowed upon 
Shylock. 

Because of the economic conditions of the age, interest was 
condemned as an egregious and heinous sin by Calvin, by Luther, 
and by the Catholic church. But this practice has become such a 
universal custom that the depth and bitterness of the Elizabethan 
hatred of him who charged interest cannot be readily comprehend- 
ed by us. We fail to appreciate that it is merely because he took in- 
terest that Shylock is reviled and persecuted. Such active, persist- 
ent, and bitter hatred, we feel, must have some real justifiable 
cause, and, failing to understand its true source, we attribute to 
Shylock faults which he does not possess. 

To the Christians in the play, Shylock has two faults: he is a 
Jew, and he charges interest. They make no more serious charge 
against him. When Shylock first comes upon the stage, Antonio 
admits that it is for these two reasons, and for these alone, that 
hatred and abuse are heaped upon him. But Shylock, being a Jew, 
was not bound by the ecclesiastical laws of the Christians, nor was 
he obliged to follow their philosophy. The civil law permitted it; 
therefore it was not wrong in any sense for him to charge interest. 
That which his Chritsian contemporaries regarded as his chief fault 
is no fault at all. It is merely a difference in business practice. 

In the vast amount of literature in criticism of this play “avari- 
cious” is the epithet which is applied to Shylock more frequently 
than any other. Yet nowhere in the play itself is there a suggestion 
of his avarice; even his enemies in the play do not make this accu- 
sation against him. 

In support of the contention that Shylock is a miser it is some- 
times said that he laments the loss of his jewels and his money more 
than he does the loss of his daughter, but such a conclusion is un- 
warranted. We are not permitted to see Shylock when he discovers 
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his loss. We learn of his outburst through Salanio, and, forgetting 
that he is one of Shylock’s avowed enemies, we overlook the fact 
that this would naturally be a distorted and biased version of it. 
Even in this, his enemy’s report, it is not the loss of his riches that 
seems to pain Shylock so much as the fact that they were stolen by 
his daughter. 

Some time has elapsed before Shylock again appears on the 
stage, for Tubal has been sent after Jessica and has returned from 
his fruitless search. Here in his talk with Salarino and Salanio he 
makes no mention of his money or his jewels. He is clearly op- 
pressed by the loss of his daughter and the fact that she is damned 
by becoming a Christian. When Tubal reports that he has been un- 
able to find Jessica, Shylock does bemoan the loss of his money and 
jewels, but there is nothing inordinate in his grief. Besides, he ex- 
presses the wish that Jessica were dead at his feet and the jewels in 
her ear; and that she were in a hearse and the ducats in her coffin. 
Despite the great value of the ducats and the jewels, he would 
rather see them buried with Jessica than to find her false to him and 
to her religion. It is not the loss of the money and jewels which 
affects him most; it is her faithlessness and treachery. These are to 
him far more overwhelming than her death would have been. 

That Jew and Gentile held opposite views regarding interest 
also helps to explain the bond that was suggested by Shylock and 
signed by Antonio. It is generally taken for granted that Shylock 
planned this bond with the hope of getting Antonio into his power, 
but there is very definite evidence to the contrary. The civil law 
sanctioned a bond which, besides allowing interest, imposed a large 
monetary forfeiture which had to be paid if the borrower failed to 
pay the principal on the day it was due. Now the signing of such 
a bond was much against Antonio’s “custom.” Both the interest 
and forfeiture were contrary to his belief and practice, if not to his 
religious principle. The bond suggested by Shylock permitted An- 
tonio to take the money without breaking his “custom,” for there 
was no interest or monetary forfeiture involved. This is a sacrifice 
on the part of Shylock. He is giving up his right, at least to the in- 
terest. He makes this concession to buy Antonio’s favor, for with 
Antonio’s friendship gained, Shylock’s injuries would largely cease 
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and there would be an end of Antonio’s interfering with Shylock’s 
business. Antonio recognizes this proposal as a favor, for he says, 
“T’ll seal to such a bond and say there is much kindness in the Jew.” 
Instead of calling him “dog Jew,” he now says “gentle Jew.” 

This is Shylock’s expressed motive in suggesting the bond. He 
states it twice, the second time to Bassanio, “I say, to buy his 
favor, I extend this friendship.” Then when Bassanio shows his 
distrust of the proposal, Shylock turns aside and says, 

O father Abram, what these Christians are 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others. 


This seems to argue his sincerity in suggesting the bond, and it is 
reasonable to believe in this sincerity since Antonio’s friendship 
means so much to Shylock both in personal comfort and happiness 
and in actual pecuniary gain. On the other hand, when the bond is 
made there is very little likelihood of Shylock’s being able to get 
the pound of flesh. Antonio is confident of being able to meet his 
obligation. Of this he convinces Bassanio, who at first objects to 
the terms. If Antonio is so certain of this, then Shylock, who shows 
by his exact knowledge of Antonio’s affairs that he is a keen, well- 
informed business man, must know that there is very little prob- 
ability of Antonio’s being unable to meet the bond. 

That the bond was suggested in good faith, that there was no 
expectation of obtaining the pound of flesh, and that there was no 
thought of taking it when the bond was made is proved by Shy- 
lock’s assertion when he learns that Antonio will probably be un- 
able to pay the principal. While he is deeply agitated by the loss of 
his daughter, too overwhelmed and dejected to do other than show 
his real feelings, Shylock hears the rumors of Antonio’s losses. He 
does not cry out in joy or triumph. There is no eager grasping at the 
possibility of having Antonio “on the hip.” Instead he declares, 
“There I have another bad match.” His heart is bared to us, and 
we see only disappointment. And there is no duplicity here, for he 
adds, “Let him look to his bond.” This is the first indication that 
he will hold Antonio to his contract, and it is comparatively calmly 
stated as the logical consequence of the continual abuse and injury 
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which Shylock has suffered at the hands of Antonio and his inti- 
mate friends. It is not at all the joyous outburst which would natu- 
rally accompany the long-sought realization of a fondly cherished 
hope. 

Next to avarice the charge most frequently preferred against 
Shylock is that of cruelty. Largely upon the testimony of Launce- 
lot and Jessica, Shylock is supposed to be cruel, and his home one 
of barren darkness. If his home is as unattractive as it is usually 
represented, it is not a true picture of Jewish life of the time, for it 
is well known that the Jew’s home, his only place of enjoyment, was 
as luxurious as his means could make it. Tenderness and sympathy 
which he could not show abroad were lavished upon his loved ones 
at home. To make Shylock guilty of harshness or penury in his 
home is to make him untrue to life, an inconsistency which is cer- 
tainly not characteristic of Shakespeare. Because of this fact and 
because Shylock’s home life is not revealed to us, all the evidence 
which is presented by his servant and his daughter must be weighed 
very carefully. 

Launcelot, who is a bungler at best, is nowhere taken seriously 
except in the one statement that his master is a “kind of devil” and 
“the very devil incarnation.” This needs no other explanation than 
the superstition of the time. To the Christian a Jew was the em- 
bodiment of the devil; the devout Christian crossed himself at the 
approach of a Jew. This attitude is illustrated again and again 
throughout the play. 

Jessica makes no direct charge against her father. She says to 
Launcelot, ‘Our house is hell, and thou a merry devil didst rob it of 
some taste of tediousness.” It is this declaration that forms the 
basis of the charge that Shylock was cruel to his daughter, but this 
statement is explained otherwise in her next speech. In this she 
confesses that she is ashamed of her race and her religion. Though 
she is born a Jewess, Jewish customs are not to her liking; and this 
she realizes is a “heinous sin.” Here we see the end of a struggle 
between her love for Lorenzo and her duty to her father and her 
religion. It is this strife which makes her unhappy and leads her to 
say, “Our house is hell.” 

There is only one scene in the play in which Jessica and her 
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father appear together. This scene gives the best opportunity of 
judging the attitude of each toward the other. Jessica speaks to her 
father only twice, but what a revelation are these two short sen- 
tences! In the first she is cold and disrespectful, even disdainful. 
When she speaks to him again it is to tell him an unvarnished lie. 
Under the circumstances Jessica cannot tell the exact truth; she is 
compelled to deceive her father; but her answer is much more than 
a simple evasion. It is a ready, deliberate falsehood. When her 
father leaves, Jessica calls after him, with an utter lack of sym- 
pathy, but with mingled exultation and derision. 


Farewell, and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter lost. 


Shylock, on the other hand, always speaks to Jessica with affec- 
tion, using her name “Jessica” or “‘Jessica, my girl” each time that 
he addresses her. His attitude toward Jessica shows him to be trust- 
ful, affectionate, and solicitous, rather than cruel. 

Jessica’s conduct could not be more perfidious. It is she alone 
who plans and executes the robbery of her father. To Lorenzo and 
his friends who come for her she throws from the window a casket 
containing jewels and money. One jewel was the turquoise which 
her mother had given to Shylock before they were married, and 
which, for that reason, he valued very highly. This, with the others, 
Jessica took unfeelingly. All this she had planned. But the signifi- 
cant point is that she did not stop there, but must “gild” herself 
with more. It is not love of money that prompted her to do this, for 
the manner in which she is reported to have spent this money points 
to the contrary. She does it partly because of the frivolous pleas- 
ures that the money might buy, but in a greater measure to gain 
the favor of the Christians by showing contempt of Shylock and his 
money. It is this desire to ingratiate herself with the Christians 
which prompts her to say that she has often heard Shylock swear 
that he would rather have Antonio’s flesh than twenty times the 
value of the bond. Although she is known to be untruthful and al- 
though it is evident that she is anxious to win the favor of the Chris- 
tians, this statement might be accepted without challenge were it 
not contradictory to Shylock’s sincere declaration that in the bond 
he has another bad match. 
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It is sometimes said that Shakespeare introduced the underplot 
of Jessica and Lorenzo to fill the interval between the signature of 
the bond and its forfeiture. This takes for granted that Shylock 
has tricked Antonio and that he is bloodthirsty from the very be- 
ginning of the play. This is the usual view handed down from the 
biased past, and serves to illustrate our failure to grasp Shakes- 
peare’s method. The story of Jessica and Lorenzo has a very defi- 
nite dramatic purpose and a direct bearing upon the main plot. 

At the beginning of the play Shylock explains his hatred of An- 
tonio. He, like all Christians, abuses Shylock, but, unlike the 
others, he lends out money gratis and brings down the rate of inter- 
est. The speech in which he gives this explanation has much dra- 
matic significance for it singles out Antonio as the one Christian 
merchant who, more than any other, has incurred Shylock’s hatred. 
But sufferance is the badge of all his tribe, and his hatred is not 
deep or strong enough to warrant his wishing to take Antonio’s life. 
Great as his injury has been, it is necessary that further suffering 
be visited upon him to make it natural or reasonable for Shylock to 
insist upon his bond. This is the purpose of the underplot of Jes- 
sica and Lorenzo, and how thoroughly it is accomplished! Could 
any greater cause of suffering be imposed upon Shylock? Staunch 
Jew that he is, rightly despising his Christian contemporaries for 
their utter lack of Christianity, cherishing his daughter as he clear- 
ly does, what a blow must it have been to find her false to him, join- 
ing his enemies, thereby depriving him of the only link between him 
and his beloved Leah. Loving his home as is manifest, how lonely, 
how dark Shylock must find it without the one remaining object of 
his affection! His well-won thrift counts for naught, for his treas- 
ures are gone, squandered upon the despised Christians. The fond- 
ly cherished keepsake of his dead Leah is thrown away for a mon- 
key. His sorrow is met everywhere with jeers and derisive laughter. 
Can we wonder that he feels that the curse has never fallen upon 
his tribe till now? So overwhelming is the disaster which has be- 
fallen him that he feels himself to be singled out as the recipient of 
all the evil which is to be experienced. Plagued and tortured as he 
is by Antonio and his friends, can we wonder at his saying, when 
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Tubal reports Antonio’s losses, “I’ll plague him; I’ll torture him; 
I am glad of it.” 

It is in part, at least, because he believes Jessica’s treachery is 
caused by the influence of Antonio and his associates that Shylock, 
in the trial scene, refuses to be moved by the importunities of the 
Christians. He insists upon his bond. If we consider in what man- 
ner, to what degree, and for what reason he is persecuted, must we 
not agree that he has ample justification for his unalterable stand? 
While it cannot be denied that he is cruel in his desire for revenge, 
it must be admitted that he is goaded into this desire by the con- 
tinuous overwhelming injuries he has received. It cannot be said 
that his cruelty is innate or characteristic of Shylock. He is asked 
to show a degree of forgiveness foreign to human nature, rarely to 
be found even in characters of romance. His cruelty is made con- 
spicuous by the unusual nature of the bond; but it is mild in com- 
parison with the entirely groundless cruelty which the Christians 
exercise toward him from beginning to end. The final catastrophe 
which is imposed on him is far more agonizing than the death which 
Antonio has faced. The others preach mercy, demand it of Shy- 
lock, but are very far from practicing it themselves. In the course 
of justice he has much less to answer for than have his torturers. 

To sum up the points touched upon in this brief treatment of 
the subject, it may be said that (1) Shakespeare’s peculiar method 
of presenting Shylock, necessitated by the Elizabethan attitude 
toward the Jew, (2) the unfortunate history of the play, and (3) 
our reversed attitude toward the money lender, all conspire to ob- 
scure the Shylock that was drawn by his author. As a result, Shy- 
lock has been vilified for three hundred years, not only by the 
Christian characters in the play, but also by his commentators and 
critics. These incessant slanderous criticisms have so completely 
enveloped Shylock that we are habitually unable to see him in his 
true light. No character in literature is more grossly misunderstood 
or more flagrantly maligned. His critics differ only in the degree of 
depravity which is to be assigned him; all are unanimous in con- 
demning him. 

And yet, so thorough was Shakespeare’s understanding of the 
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Jew, and so skilfully executed is his portrait, that his Shylock com- 
pels our sympathy in spite of the haze of misunderstanding through 
which we view him. When this haze is eventually dispersed, Shy- 
lock will stand forth, the one great character in the play, logical, 
eloquent, courageous, proud and dignified, superior to any other in 
intellectual power, culture, and true nobility of character. 





WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 
EVALINE HARRINGTON 


An English steward saying goodbye to Europe-bound Ameri- 
can tourists had one parting request, ‘““Leave your magazines in the 
staterooms. I take them home to my wife. She likes to read the 
‘advers.’’’ She is not alone; men, women, boys, and girls, from all 
walks of life, like to read the “advers,” although a few conserva- 
tive citizens won’t acknowledge it. 

We naturally forget in reading our continued story, the curt 
command, “Turn to page 86.” The merits of the latest sports 
model car, the many specific uses for Hawaiian pineapple, the self- 
assurance of the newly promoted correspondence-school graduate, 
and the funny pictures and verses about soup or chewing gum have 
temporarily diverted our thoughts from the story and opened new 
paths for our minds. 

Now we may have bought the magazine to read that very story, 
and we certainly do not think of ourselves as prospective buyers, 
but vivid word-pictures and phrasing, apt historical allusions, a bit 
of friendly dialogue, a striking figure of speech, a clever parody, 
have lured us away and set our imaginations adrift. 

All these are literary devices used by the novelist, the drama- 
tist, the poet. Their use is sacred to literature; their discussion is 
hallowed by textbooks. It is surprising, almost shocking to see the 
weapons and tools of literature used in the battle for business. The 
writer of forceful advertising employs them so adroitly that the 
untrained do not recognize their presence and think advertising 
copy “just grows.” We should show young people that advertising 
is a studied literary form or technique; in fact, it is the purest form 
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of purposeful writing. We may discredit this purpose, which is 
frankly to sell the advertised product or idea. This purpose we 
may also scorn because the impulse and need for self-expression 
are not its source; but we must acknowledge that advertising has 
its “classics,” which we instinctively recognize in the columns of 
our favorite magazines. 

In the teaching of English composition to boys and girls we 
cannot altogether discard advertising copy. It bulks large, not only 
in the newspapers and periodicals of the day, but in the wide circu- 
lation of pamphlets issued by business organizations and travel bu- 
reaus. 

For the young, advertising has a particular interest because it 
thrills and quivers with present-day vitality. It tells about the very 
newest things in the world. Old things are mentioned only for in- 
vidious contrast. If Hannibal didn’t have airplanes on the road to 
Rome, that was his hard luck. The avowed, obtrusive fact that 
men write advertising to get business and not to win enshrinement 
in literature needs no apology and no defense with the young. Art 
for art’s sake is a dictum too subtle for youth. With the average 
pupil the insistent questions are, ‘Why do people want to learn to 
write compositions? What do they want to write for anyway, and 
what have unity, coherence, and emphasis to do with it?” 

In an English class no teacher expects to teach boys and girls 
to become professional writers of advertising. That is unthinkable. 
But a teacher who directs a pupil’s thought to the advertising field 
has opened an avenue for a useful and often clever form of writing. 
Young people do not fully realize that advertisements are written 
by men and women who do nothing else for a livelihood and find a 
true vocation in this practical form of simple, forceful composition. 

Advertising is human in appeal. Merely a brief study of pub- 
licity literature reveals some of the basic principles of literary 
structure and appeal. Pupils soon discover that advertising has a 
very human approach to the reader. The writer emphasizes the 
needs of home, father, mother, and children. This human touch 
makes advertising interesting. A description of a product, an ex- 
position of a machine, does not pull. Many advertisers refuse copy 
having no mention of people. Real-estate ads must feature chil- 
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dren playing in the open spaces of the new suburban addition, 
father pulling tomatoes from his hand-planted vines, mother pride- 
ful, picking dahlias. The readers see themselves in these delectable 
surroundings, and desire for possession is implanted in their minds 
and hearts. Advertising copy and literature have, then, one funda- 
mental in common: both must be human. They must picture how 
real people act in given situations. That’s not a bad start for any 
writer. 

Again, the sympathetic author and the writer of advertising 
meet on common ground. Both must keep the reader in mind. 
Their repeated test questions should be, “Have I made this clear to 
the reader? Will he understand this situation?” 

A man or a woman trained to write advertisements knows that 
the mind clicks to the call of the five senses, so he employs these 
human, almost primitive, instincts to arouse thought and feeling. 
Boys and girls can classify ads in this very natural way, not realiz- 
ing that they are studying elementary psychology. The food ads 
appeal to the sense of taste and smell, and make us hungry. The 
furniture on the porch or living room must feel comfortable to a 
tired body, calling into play the sense of touch. The desire for 
beauty and comeliness is the most human of our frailties. Investi- 
gation shows that the largest portion of the ads appeal to our love 
of the beautiful, through our sense of sight, the most traveled and 
overused road to the mind. These ads include among others all the 
personal aids to beauty and charm, interior decoration of the home, 
and accessories of costume. The health ads bolster their cause with 
promise of beauty. Even the sense of smell is not overlooked. With 
what he considers a deft touch, the “ad” writer relates this most 
disused of our senses to personal well-being and happiness. 

The deep desires of the human heart are laid bare in the adver- 
tising pages. Every reader can find there a possible fulfilment for 
a secret ambition. He can own his own home, develop into a public 
speaker, become educated and “cultured.” Unlike a modern nov- 
elist, the ad writer favors the bright side of the street, for he knows 
humanity craves unfiltered sunshine. He does not aim to sell an ar- 
ticle or an idea for itself alone, but for what it makes possible. 
More leisure and comfort result from labor-saving electrical de- 
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vices, enrichment of mind and increased earning-power from books, 
courses of study, and travel. 

But this knocking at the human heart is not the only reason for 
the universal appeal of the advertising pages. The wording and 
structure of a good ad are simple and easily understood. If this is 
not true, the advertisement will not be read, and if it is not read, it 
will not sell anything. On the sales-bringing basis, the ad writer 
rises or falls. Ads are not pondered over at first. They are read 
hastily, until one strikes home and the reader stops. In stressing 
this point to a class, the teacher should make clear that simplicity 
in writing and speaking comes as a result of study and analysis. 

Unity is necessary. Many words and ideas confuse the mean- 
ing for the average person, therefore the writer must select his one 
selling-point and choose with discriminating care specific words to 
make emphatic this salient feature of the advertised product. A 
good ad must have unity of thought. We see ads with lists of seven 
or eight unusual points; but are they read? The writer who chooses 
the one outstanding different point hits the mark. A study of fa- 
miliar advertising slogans strengthens this idea, and their constant 
repetition combines emphasis with unity. This new interpretation 
of unity and emphasis as exemplified in advertising may make 
clear these textbook principles of writing to a pupil who walked in 
darkness. 

The headline should sound a keynote, and this should lend a 
motif to the body of the advertising copy. This enforcement of 
unity prevents scattering the appeal. Usually the headline is a 
complete but short sentence, in form declarative, imperative, inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory. Pupils in classifying these different forms 
see some purpose in their use and can judge of their forcefulness 
for attracting attention. In its content the headline may give the 
name of the article or some specific selling-point. A firm name, un- 
less a very famous one, calls faintly “Andrew Brothers—Lunch 
Counter” means little, but “Hot Waffles and Syrup at Andy’s” 
rings the break fast bell. 

After the headline the writer arranges his sentences in the order 
of a sales talk. This gives coherence to his own ideas, and leads the 
reader in his process of thought. The salesman in ad form arouses 
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interest, creates desire, and tries to induce action in a few well-knit 
sentences. Long sentences with confusing phrases and clauses are 
not clear. Keeping track of connectives requires sustained mental 
effort. The thought in an advertisement must be grasped quickly 
and easily. Understanding is the watchword. 

From an ethical standpoint, too, advertising permits no misun- 
derstanding; the product must be as advertised. Rayon cannot 
masquerade as silk; a rabbit cannot get “foxy.” The vigilant Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, operated in forty-six cities, demands accurate 
advertising to keep business safe for investors and consumers. 

All junior high school boys and girls remember the expression 
“winged words” in Homer’s Odyssey. Advertising by winged words 
flies to all parts of the civilized earth carrying its message of com- 
merce and good will, for not all publicity is strictly commercial in 
its import. We may be induced to subscribe money for some wor- 
thy cause if a publicity agent, by the persuasive power of words, 
presents the need. Command over words looms large as a part of 
the ad writer’s equipment. By this means he grips the reader. 
From a literary point of view this is no new discovery, but people 
casually reading the ads do not realize it. The writer of advertising 
introduces to the reader new inventions, the latest comforts, mod- 
ern ways of living, yes, even fresh points of view. Yet he must de- 
scribe and explain these in specific, known terms and symbols easi- 
ly recognized by the hasty, average reader. 

A writer may call visions of the past to our mind in his effort to 
visualize the difference between the old ways and the new. Before 
any person can present a picture to others he must first see it plain- 
ly himself, so the process is twofold. Visualization is a tax on the 
imagination and the vocabulary. It calls for a strict analysis of the 
different parts of speech. Verbs are most forceful because they sug- 
gest action. The ad writer finds the active voice the most direct. 
Nouns and adjectives are picture-making, if colorful and specific. 
The expression, “From tallew dip to violet ray” is more specific 
and suggestive than “From 1828 to 1928” if an ad seeks to tell in 
story form the progress of a hundred years. 

Readers like dramatized advertising copy. Responses show 
that it is read more than any other form. Dialogue is entertaining 
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in itself and easy to read because it is typographically attractive. 
The conversational method enforces the selling idea almost uncon- 
sciously, for the dramatization has coaxed the reader’s interest 
pleasantly along down story-book lane. But here again is a distinct 
literary form requiring peculiar skill and a knowledge of human 
nature. The talk must seem natural, not forced. 

Every English teacher knows these boys and girls who see no 
use in studying sentence structure, literary devices, and diction. 
They are as the blind because they do not see these principles at 
work in any practical form. In this familiar field of publicity the 
teacher can demonstrate that the writer of fruitful advertising copy 
employs the recognized rules and arts of literary craftsmanship. 
He feels keenly the obligation of the writer to the reader, and for 
this unknown reader’s sake tries to present his thought clearly, 
forcefully, and entertainingly. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 


(DO NOT EXCEED 200 WORDS ) 


I. Find one advertisement each, of a railroad or steamship 
company, a travel bureau, a correspondence school, an investment 
company, or bank. What historical and literary allusions do you 
note? What figures of speech are used? What is the appeal in 
each? The General Electric Company and the Bell Telephone 
Company in their ads will furnish illustrations of historical allu- 
sions. 

II. Write an advertisement for a certain bank. Induce readers 
to put money in a bank instead of hoarding it. How was money 
kept in the old days? Direct an ad to boys and girls persuading 
them to save money in their youth. 

III. In your geography class, you have studied a country you 
would like to see. Write an ad for a travel bureau conducting a tour 
there. Select one unusual feature of this country’s scenery or life 
and build your ad around that feature. 

IV. Try writing an ad in verse form for your favorite food. 

V. Induce the father of a family to buy for his home and chil- 
dren a certain set of books (name them); a piano; a radio; or to 
have his life insured for the children’s education and protection. 
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VI. Write an ad designéd to attract the attention of a Boy or 
Girl Scout to some desirable article or product for his or her use. 
The dialogue form attracts readers. 


READINGS 


Lloyd D. Herrold, Advertising for the Retailer (Appleton); G. 
B. Hotchkiss, Advertising Copy (Harper); E. Sampson, Adver- 
tise! (Health); R.S. Durstine, Making Advertisements and Mak- 
ing Them Pay (McGraw-Hill). 





OF THE MOON 


Who knows not the spell of the moon— 

Of the pearly, floating shell of the moon, 

Or the graven, golden face of the moon, 

Or the brightening, lightening place of the moon? 


Or the glimmering, shimmering track of the moon, 
Or the purple panoply back of the moon, 

Or the wild, free, widening course of the moon, 

Or the whispering, conquering force of the moon? 


Can you, who think not much of the moon, 
Have forgotten the magical touch of the moon? 
For all that the poets might tell of the moon 
Could never explain the spell of the moon! 
CHARLES BALLARD 
BRONXVILLE, New YorE 
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WHAT HOME READING? 


The required readings and the minimum list of books for outside 
reading are of especial interest. The lists are most excellent for a selected 
group of students who have a background that enables them to read the 
volumes with some appreciation of the content and also some joy in the 
study. One may question whether required readings are not the reflec- 
tion of a small group of college-trained people and that their estimate of 
values is measured in terms of their own background and that usually 
one with a long line of ancestry accustomed to certain accepted literary 
standards. Are not those students without this background lost in at- 
tempting to read and enjoy many of the volumes prescribed for our 
classes and as a result do they not work in a perfunctory manner and 
instead of learning to enjoy good literature, do they not come to detest 
it? Any attempts to interest them in later years usually prove futile. 
That the reading habits we hope and expect this group to form in school 
do not exist when school days are over, seems to be the opinion of many 
people who are in direct contact with training systems in industry. 

There are several questions that arise that may have been investi- 
gated, or may be good subjects for study. Among them are: 

First, when, where, and how shall lists of required readings be under- 
taken and how can one evaluate the results of the readings? 

Book reviews, tests, quizzes, or other of the generally accepted meth- 
ods do not seem to measure such results in any way comparable to mod- 
ern scientific management. 

Second, in prescribing readings, shall we take into account the back- 
ground of the individual? 

For example, generations of American parents, trained to read and 
enjoy the best literature; Scandinavians, with an ancestry accustomed 
to the tales of the Northland and the literature of an Andersen or a 
Bjérnson; the ones fresh from Czecho-Slovakia, with Prague and its 
magnificent art, literature, and music; the Germans, with a recent exhibit 
in Chicago of ten thousand volumes—these publications the product of 
their scholarship; the Italians, with parents, neither of whom write or 
speak English, but with a wealth of legend—keen students but with no 
literary background; the Russian Jews, with no country to call their own, 
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but with an insatiable thirst for knowledge; and the Poles, with a strong 
patriotic feeling and a literary heritage. 

Should not these readings give one a clearer conception of life and 
how to live and enjoy the privileges of this great country, to know its 
historic background, to know the great men who have made possible its 
wonderful development and, above all, to prepare one to take an active 
part in the affairs of the community as a good citizen in order to per- 
petuate the institution founded by our forefathers by hardships and pri- 
vations? Were not our public schools founded, and taxes laid to support 
them, upon the theory that our form of government can exist only with 
an educated group, and did not the town meeting and the training in good 
citizenship in the schools contribute to the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of our institutions? Are we accomplishing such a purpose in our 
classes? I am beginning to be fearful of the results, as for years I have 
carefully watched the lack of reading habits among the large groups 
with whom I have been associated in my work of training in an industry 
that is educational in its very nature. As I study the situation, there 
comes to my mind some bits of verse that cause me to think carefully 
before attempting to prescribe any reading course for either a high-school 
or a university graduate. The one runs somewhat as follows: “To him 
they’re dying embers, but to me they’re living coals,” and another is 
about as follows, “with prudes for proctors and dowagers for deans’’; to 
which may be added, “What about the reading habits of boys in their 
teens?” and also “A primrose by the river’s brim a yellow primrose was 
to him, and nothing more.” Michael Pupin, in an address some time ago, 
said “A good Servian makes a good American,” and he then went on to 
state that one who has had a training in the best ideas and ideals of his 
native land, with a religious background and a patriotic pride in his an- 
cestry, can be made the best of an American and he need not be made 
to lose any respect, when he becomes an American, for the land of his 
birth, but should be proud of the achievements of his countrymen. 

With the short hours in modern industry, people increasingly have 
more leisure time on their hands. How can we, as teachers, so train 
young people that they make the most of this time? Too many young 
people are learning to desire and enjoy the better things of life and are 
not being prepared to earn the means to have them. Too many are lead- 
ing parasitic lives. What can we do to help them see life in its broadest 
sense? 

Our young people need the culture that reading lists should give; 
but do they get it? Are we leading them to read or driving them from it? 
Do you know of any carefully made investigations of the results, or 
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measures of the effect of prescribed readings on the reading habits of the 
individuals after school days have ended? Could such a study be under- 
taken, with a view to evaluating the results of present methods? 
E. E. SHELDON 
CHICAGO 





A MODERN-COSTUME VENTURE INTO SHAKESPEARE 


The persisting, or very speedily resuscitated, interest in the perform- 
ance of Shakespeare in modern costume, as evidenced by production in 
New York during the current year, may lend interest to a school experi- 
ment, of somewhat novel features, tried two years ago in the North Shore 
Country Day School, of Winnetka, Illinois. The community, it may be 
noted, is one in which home interest in education, literature, and the dra- 
matic arts runs high, and which takes a certain pride in becoming prompt- 
ly acquainted with whatever is new and promising, and in giving it scruti- 
ny and evaluation. This may in part explain why interest in the then 
newly exploited Shakespearean technique was at once so definite and spon- 
taneous in this particular school group; but there is plenty of evidence to 
indicate that students in many communities showed a rather surprising 
amount of interest in the giving of Shakespeare under the novel condi- 
tions of modern garb, and that this divesting of certain of the traditional 
romantic trappings seemed paradoxically not to subtract, but to impart 
a romantic glamour of its own. 

The school sets much emphasis upon a system of daily mid-morning 
exercises which are largely related to work going on at the institution and 
which often represent voluntary undertakings of various school classes. 
The Sophomore boys, who were reading As You Like It, proposed that an 
episode of the play should be enacted as a timely program on what is com- 
monly recognized as Shakespeare’s birthday (April 23) for one of its 
group contributions. To carry this out, the co-operation of the Sophomore 
girls, who were organized in a separate class, was solicited; and in this 
class a counter-proposal was broached that the representation should be 
in modern costume. This commanded only partial support from the group 
in which it originated; but the matter was argued pro and contra with 
much animation, and when it was reported back to the boys it contained 
an idea which germinated. 

As measures took shape, the following plan emerged: The larger 
part of the scene in which Orlando contends with Charles, the Duke’s 
wrestler, was to be given once in the traditional manner, and then, 
through a surprise device not wholly new but freshly worked out, imme- 
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diately once more, with modern costume and some minor adaptation to 
modern accessories and conditions. In each rendition both boys and girls 
were to participate, but there was to be a complete change of participants. 

The first performance, lasting perhaps ten minutes, proceeded in 
customary fashion: The participants had been drilled by the dramatics 
instructor, but not exhaustively, for it was after all not a major presenta- 
tion but a spontaneous and somewhat off-hand offering. The sought glam- 
orousness of the spacious elder tradition found appropriate background 
in calculated effects of lighting and stagecraft, and for costumes the or- 
ganized co-operative efforts of a parents’ committee, the accumulated re- 
sources of the school, and the available generosity of a neighboring uni- 
versity were all called upon to contribute to the total effect. 

The performance went off with the success customary to such pres- 
entations when attended with ardor, fair preparation, and some gift. At 
the end of this episode, which the assembly as a whole had accepted as 
constituting the set program, there was, according to the practice of the 
school, an opportunity extended to ask questions of the participants or to 
make comments. As the actors who had just played returned before the 
footlights for question and still lingered, Elizabethan, upon the stage, an- 
other member of the Sophomore class arose, by prearranged plan, and 
said in substance: 

“Mr. Chairman, some of us have been hearing a good deal lately 
about giving plays of Shakespeare in modern costume. I understand even 
that one or two of the schools have tried this. I wonder how some of the 
scenes such as the one we have just been watching would go if played in 
modern costume. I think we ought to try something like this. (A mo- 
ment’s dramatic pause, as of reverie or reflection). Who will help me play 
this scene now?” 

A brief pause. Then, “I will,” “I will,” “I will,” from different parts 
of the room. 

Led by the speaker, and without pause for the formation and inter- 
jection of uncalculated elements, the various volunteers at once moved 
down the aisles and mounted the stage. They needed no curtain effect. A 
little swift manipulation gave touches slight, but some ingenious, to true- 
enough modern costumes that had themselves, however, been chosen with 
careful regard to the rdles their wearers were later to play. In an almost 
suspicious trice a prominent member of the basketball team appeared in 
gymnasium suit, familiar enough in athletic contests held within that very 
room, but not at morning-exercise hour, and assumed what he conceived 
to be the necessary hardened professional air for a modern nonchalant 
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and gum-chewing Charles. The whole school, sensing at once that some- 
thing planned but out of the ordinary was about to be “put over,” was 
electric with curiosity and interest, ready to make comparisons, and not 
in the least disposed to give approbation to anything crudely or slouch- 
ingly done. 

This cast, too, had prepared and rehearsed, had carefully calculated 
effects, and had planned the working up to them with pains as well as 
zest. They had real interest, perhaps of more warmth than depth, in the 
possibilities of their technique, and were further animated by the con- 
sciousness that what they offered would be distinctive. 

The presentation, it had been definitely agreed, should not be per- 
mitted to become burlesque; but it was nevertheless instinct with the 
quaintest of ironies of tone and action. These, it was interesting to note, 
were less at Elizabethan expansiveness of phrase than at the loutishness 
of certain modern manners which were what our age perforce must tender 
as modern equivalent. Some of the implications were deliciously droll. 
Withal, the feeling for the lines carried; it softened modern frankness and 
relieved the boorishness of abrupt and callow modern behavior with the 
restraint and support of gentle speeches from a courtesy-loving age. It 
did not demolish the preceding presentation; but, for all the fun (Orlan- 
do was given a chain with a “compact,” instead of one closed merely with 
a conventional ring, to the huge delight of compact-givers and recipients 
within the assembly), it evinced and maintained a dignity of its own. It 
was as though our modern age had become vocal and were saying, through 
these interpreters: 

“We too can generously admire. We, too, resolute in honest courage, 
can exert and valiantly overthrow. We, too, respond to the magic of 
glances, with like admixture of freedom and abashment, and though you 
should doubt it, in our shame-faced, waggish way, feel reverence and ar- 
dor that set heart dancing and eyes agleam. We follow and understand. 
What their youth felt, ours feels too. What the universal poet said 
through them can, if you please, be said through us. Shakespeare is in- 
deed not dead. It is not you teachers who need prove that to us; we, in 
our proper semblances, will prove it for you!” 

Besides this warmly human, if somewhat imaginative, response, 
which the writer sensed as implicit in the acting, he received another 
impression, more abstract but none the less poignant. He was very much 
struck with the artistic effect of the Shakespearean lines, recurring so 
soon, as it were in echo, each production marking the earnest efforts of a 
group to do its best, albeit not without a touch of archness or of harmless 
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mischief in the second production. Together they supplied two visible 
backgrounds, but the words stayed constant. These, with the second 
rendering, seemed already to have acquired a quaint familiarity, not alone 
in text, but in rhythms, somewhat like that which occurs in the instance 
of certain antiphonies, though of course with different emotional charge. 
It was not ritual; it was not parody; but it partook of the mild exaltation 
of the one and the delight in the perception of neat correspondences with 
something preconceived of the other. Doubtless this might not have been 
so evident and spontaneous had the episode been longer; nor could it, in 
a single presentation, have been present in like measure. It is an artistic 
derivative of dual performance (or perchance when prior performance is 
so vividly recalled as to be virtually projected into the present), and of 
dual performance in which a certain kind of emotional relation involving 
characteristic associations exists between the two techniques employed. 

In the end there was no disposition to say that one method had suc- 
ceeded and that the other had not—least of all any disposition to say 
that the modern-costume method should supplant the other as conven- 
tional treatment; but there was a very general satisfaction that both 
methods had been presented. The particular thrill had come from the 
second performance. In a measure it was factitious and incidental, and 
rested upon piquing succession of the unexpected. Yet in part also it was, 
I think, due to a feeling that our age had succeeded in catching and in 
containing within its own vehicle something of the high accent, and had 
somehow spoken creditably in its own vindication. And if, as I am not 
sure, the gain had been relatively slight as disclosure of Shakespeare, it 
had been of real moment as discovery of self. 

CLINTON H. COLLESTER 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 





THE EXHIBITION TABLE 


Several months ago it was necessary for me to import a large table 
into my English classroom. After the original use for the table had 
passed, I searched for the janitor to ask him to remove it. Suddenly some 
eighth sense whispered, “Why not keep it for exhibition purposes?” That 
night after school I arranged an exhibit of the booklets distributed by the 
World’s Work dealing with the lives and books of many famous modern 
authors. Through the next few days many pupils stopped for a minute 
or so to hurriedly glance at the booklets. The pictures seemed to draw 
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forth the most comment. “Say, he’s not bad looking.” “I wish Galswor- 
thy had some hair.” “I know someone who has a friend who heard Amy 
Lowell speak once.” 

After three days I changed the table contents from booklets to in- 
teresting novels of the past, taken from the school library. The Return 
of the Native, Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, David Copperfield, Clay- 
hanger—these were among my choices. The next three days saw the pu- 
pils standing by the table for quite a while, running through the books, 
some to search for favorite passages, some to show another pupil a fa- 
vorite part, others to question me which one I liked the best. Always I 
said definitely and gave my reasons. Several requests came for certain 
books when I should return them to the library. 

The third exhibit was entirely different: ten of the best papers of 
the past two weeks. There were the names of the authors along with my 
comments on each paper. “Say, John is some writer.” “Perhaps I could 
write an adventure like Mary’s for the magazine.” “Too bad that Albert’s 
penmanship is so awful.” 

Then came the day when the table was bare. Everyone who entered 
the room came without thinking to the table, gave a look, went away. I 
asked one of the classes (a Senior one) if it thought that further exhibits 
would prove of interest. A unanimous affirmative vote followed. So we 
chose a committee of two to deal with the project. As modern poetry had 
been discussed recently in our class, the decision was formed to make a 
poetry exhibition. Both libraries—the city and the school—were combed 
for books of, or about, the “new poetry.” Nothing would do but that each 
volume must be opened to a poem that everyone “should know about.” 
A few pictures—Robinson’s, Frost’s, Masefield’s—were procured and 
posed above the appropriate volume. A tiny card completed the array, 
on which was neatly printed, “Exhibition by English IV, John Reade and 
Mary Akers.” From then on there has been a contant stream of exhibi- 
tions of all kinds. A recent one, theatrical models made by a class study- 
ing the drama, excited so much interest that it was given a full week. 
Real business letters, newspaper clippings, magazines, pictures, original 
cartoons, jokes—Where is there an end to the field of “English”? Each 
class feels as though it were having a real share in making the classroom 
more attractive, to say nothing of the knowledge gained through the plan- 
ning, collecting, and arranging of each exhibit. 

Avice Rice Cook 


Union Hicu ScHOOL AND Junior COLLEGE 
PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ONE-ACTER AND THE SHORT-STORY 


Theatrical effectiveness is the one quality a one-act play must have 
par excellence. On the other hand the short-story must possess literary 
merit lest it be forgotten. In glancing through the dramatic columns of 
The Billboard, or of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, I notice that the 
same one-acters are being produced year in and year out. Magazines 
never print the same short-story twice. This is due to the fact that such 
plays as The Valiant, For Distinguished Service, The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals, Sham, Trifles, The Pot Boiler, “click” with the audience. 
Such plays as these are always on the reserve shelf of the director’s brain 
ready to become pinch-hitters if need be. This ability to move an au- 
dience is of more value in a play than literary merit. 

In the construction of the plot the short-story writer and the play- 
wright labor under different circumstances and for different aims. A 
short-story is designed to be read at a single sitting by one person; a 
one-act play is intended for a single performance before many persons. 
The author of the play deals with crowd psychology. The movement of 
the short-story may be slow, but the plot of a one-act play must, to act 
well, be dynamic and moving. It is this same quality which the ancients 
said a speech must have. If literary merit has to be thrown to the winds 
to secure movement, so much the worse for literary merit. The play, 
Copy, for example, is rather weak on the art side, but it succeeds on the 
stage, and is therefore a good one-acter. Broadway producers are scout- 
ing the vaudeville houses for good one-acters to make into longer pieces; 
what they are looking for is a piece of drama that has movement. The 
Show-off was created from the one-acter by the same title. 

For the same reason that many speeches read poorly, the one-acter 
is apt to strike the reader as flat. The play, like the speech, is construct- 
ed to be heard, not read. The material in Galsworthy’s latest volume is 
divided into two divisions, that which was written to be heard, and that 
which was written to be read, thus recognizing the difference I have men- 
tioned. The play enters into consciousness through two physiological 
paths, the eyes and the ears, and perhaps through the sense of touch. The 
one-act play must possess an oral quality. 

Dialogue in the play must be so written that the average actor (and 
for the one-act play this means the amateur, for the one-act play is little 
used on the professional stage) will not fail to get the correct inflection, 
the correct emotional reaction, and at the same time promote action and 
keep in tune with the setting and characterization. At the end of a snatch 
of dialogue the short-story writer can tell the reader how it was said. If 
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any but the correct impression is given to the reader, the writer alone is 
accountable. On the other hand, the playwright must insure by various 
means that his conception will not be ruined by intermediaries. 

The short-story has been compared in its grasp to the discus-thrower, 
inasmuch as both portray life at a particular moment. The short-story 
tells us, narrates about this particular moment; the one-act play does not 
narrate, but dramatizes this particular moment. This distinction between 
narration and dramatization is, perhaps, the chief difference. The play- 
wright does not tell us a story about people and the events in which they 
figured; he brings his characters before us, and through their speech and 
action represents a portion of life as he would have us experience it. The 
short-story writer is not interested in whether his product pleases all men; 
as long as it pleases his followers he is content. Some people like Ring 
Lardner and some do not. Lardner, without a doubt, doesn’t care a con- 
tinental about those who don’t. The playwright aims to please multi- 
tudes of miscellaneous folk, not as readers but as hearers. 

The one-acter is not self-contained. It implies everywhere the co-op- 
eration of elements outside itself. What we read is, in fact, little more 
than a bare outline which the playwright intended to be filled in by the 
art of the actor and the business of the boards. If playwrights should 
take the time to dress up their products so that they would be less re- 
pellent to readers, magazines might print them. Too much imagination 
is required to read a play if the dressing is left off. Much of the effect of 
the one-acter when read is lost upon us for want of those continual helps 
to the imagination, those descriptions, explanations, and personal com- 
mentaries which in the short-story help the reader to visualize scenes, 
understand people, estimate motives, and grasp the ethical import of ac- 
tions. 

Brevity is about the only quality these two forms share, and conse- 
quently it is a mistake to teach them as if they were off the same piece of 
cloth. 

LIONEL CROCKER 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 





BUSINESS LETTERS SURVIVE 


If ever at the celestial gate we English teachers are judged by our 
classroom sins I think most of us will tremble and be afraid to answer 
“Have you killed letter-writing?” Only a hope for final regard of truth 
and absolute forgiveness of sin will ever give us courage to answer “Yes.” 
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And then—let’s hope for the best. Of late I have been consistently trying 
to prepare myself to give a truthful “No” to this solemn query. 

Teaching high school Sophomores to write business letters is a very 
personal matter for all of us. I must find out what they can do in letter 
writing without any help. The aid and stimulation I give those in my 
class must be such that they can get nowhere else. I must decide and re- 
decide what I wish to do, why I wish to do it, when I want to do it, and 
how I want to do it. 

We adults often are impatient with people who give us useless gifts. 
Our pupils are no less critical of the uselessness of their mental diet as we 
teachers prescribe it. To convince them that adults write more business 
letters than any other kind of writing I had a questionnaire answered for 
each family. The pupils did not include themselves in this. 

“Have you ever written a play? Poem? Magazine article? News 
article? Short story? Salable joke? Letter to a good friend? Order for 
goods out of a catalogue? Letter of complaint? Letter of adjustment? 
Application for a job? Type your letters, or pencil, or pen?” The evi- 
dence was living proof that letter-writing is not confined by school walls. 
Adults do write letters. 

I devoted a class period to the discovery of the letter-writing experi- 
ence of the class. They answered the same questionnaire, but included 
only out-in-life letters, not school assignments. 

I can’t teach till I know where to begin. Consequently each pupil 
wrote in class, without outside preparation or use of references, a business 
letter of any sort he desired. After I examined these closely I had each 
pupil spend a period comparing his letter with those in different texts. I 
then kept all the letters for future comparison. 

Next I asked the pupils to decide what he thought he needed to study 
in order to write letters that would help get a position, save money, or 
save time. What other kinds of business letters should a Sophomore 
know how to write? We compared the conventions of letter-writing with 
ordinary manners. Surely the salutation and complimentary close is oral 
in telephone conversations and social calls. What difference will a word 
make if poorly spelled? Any class can quote pertinent facts. How will 
the index, italicized print, and chapter headings aid his finding important 
facts? What people in this very town would like to have his chance to 
learn to write better business letters? What will he have to find out in 
order to write an inquiry to a bindery for prices for binding our copies of 
the Scholastic? I use any topic that is closely related to their daily life. 
It is always a straw-brick matter to convince some pupils that every 
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letter must be typed or written with ink, must have proper margins, a 
comma after the complimentary close, a colon after the salutation, a 
plainly addressed envelope, and rightly indented paragraphs. We ob- 
served all of these in different kinds we borrowed from business men, 
homes, ones received by the pupils, or ones actually to be sent. How 
should his business letter look? Pupils seem blind to their own mistakes. 
If one is pointed out, he contentedly says, “Oh, yes, I know better, I just 
forgot.” 

The best remedy for this mental whitewash is to have pupils put 
their letters on the board. They compared success and failure in these 
items. Above all, are the margins spaced to suit the length of the letter? 
One reliable person impersonating an employer examining application let- 
ters, either laying them aside as indicating a person to be interviewed or 
tossing them into the waste basket, will go far toward showing need of 
ink, legible writing, brevity, and courtesy. 

Pupils usually think of letter-writing as so much paper to be filled 
with words and mechanical phrases. They are slow to see that their let- 
ters are their personal representatives talking to persons who will appre- 
ciate clearness and courtesy. Just what does the pupil need to know about 
the person to whom he is writing? How shall his letters be courteous and 
yet show a just disappointment when something unpleasant has hap- 
pened? What references must be made to previous letters about this mat- 
ter? Has he said everything that the other person will have to know be- 
fore he can send a definite answer? Will the letter require unnecessary 
time to read? Pupils dictated letters they had written as their very best 
work. The class rated clearness and courtesy in these. Improvements 
were suggested, and then accepted or rejected. Dictation also helps make 
correct margins and neat writing automatic. 

The kinds of letters practiced must be in the real world of the pupil. 
He must develop skill in shifting from one kind to another. He should 
know when to use each and be able to go ahead without the help of the 
text or the teacher. I stressed catalogue orders, complaints, adjustments, 
excuses, postal card requests, subscriptions, and applications. I divided 
the class into groups and set up actual correspondence. Each tried to get 
his readers to take definite action. Each sent out half a dozen letters. 
His busiress rivals did the same. Thus each pupil had in his mail several 
appeals from which he chose. This tested clearness and courtesy. 

Each pupil wrote in class different kinds of letters without help of his 
texts and then compared them with samples and with products of others. 
He continued writing different kinds in class until he thought his letter 
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was the best he possibly could write. Then he presented it to the group 
that criticized it, citing authorities for their opinions. 

With the class I worked out this measuring device for estimating the 
difference between their first letter and these last ones. Each pupil com- 
pared his first letter written before the study began with the present prod- 
uct produced in class. He pointed out to us how far he had gone. 

I. 

2. 
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HoMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA 


* Extracts from a work book in literature by Conrad T. Logan and Carrie Belle 
Parks, to be published by D. C. Heath. 
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Are the heading and address correct? 

Is the first word of every paragraph indented? 
Is the comma after every complimentary close? 
Is a colon after every salutation? 

Is all necessary information included? 


. Is there anything at all rude? 

7. Is my writing easy to read? 
9. 
I suppose I shall not know until “the Great Day” for certain that I 

saved the life of a few business letters. I feel more comfortable, though. 


Are the words spelled correctly? 


HELEN E. MisH 








RHYTHM AND RHYME TESTS’ 


A. REGULARITY OF RHYTHM 


Regular rhythm implies a measured grouping of syllables with reg- 
ularly recurring accent. Irregular rhythm means uneven time and irregu- 
lar accent. By contrasting the two versions in each part of lines below, 
see if you can tell when the rhythm is regular. 

At the left of each pair of lines, in the column headed “Regular,” 
check either (a) or (b) to show which version has regular rhythm. 

For the present ignore the column headed “Appropriate.” 


Example: 
Regu- Appro- 
lar priate 
a) Riding the storm-column in the lightning stroke 
V b) Riding the stormy cloud, lightning strikes high 


1. a) The kick of the wheel, the song of the wind, the white- 
ness of shaking sail 
b) The wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking 
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. @) Flash battle axe and clash brand! Let the king reign! 
b) Flashing of battle axe, clashing of brand! Let the king 


reign for aye! 


. a) This is the forest primeval; the murmuring pines and 


the hemlocks 
b 


and pines 


. a) Stormy and husky and brawling, the City of Men with 


Big Shoulders! 
b) Stormy, husky, brawling! City of Men with Big Shoul- 
ders! 


. @) The way to take it rightly, was to walk along politely 


Just as if you didn’t notice—so I couldn’t help but laugh 


b) The way to take the matter rightly was to walk along 


very politely 
Just as if you didn’t notice—so I couldn’t help but laugh 


. a) A dray clanks jangling over the cobbles past the pier 


6) A loaded dray goes jangling over pavements 


. a) The kings are passing deathward; let them pass 


b) The kings pass towards death; let them pass 


. a) I galloped, and Dirck galloped, we galloped ali three 


b) I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three 


. a) So all day long the noise of battle rolled 


b) So all day the noise of long battle rolled 
a) Break, Break, Break, on thy cold gray stones, O sea! 
6) Break, O Break, O Break, on cold gray stones, O sea! 
a) The ship draws softly up to the place of waiting 
6) The ship draws softly to the place of waiting 
a) A space and then the twelve clean winds of heaven 
b) Space, and the twelve clean winds of heaven 
a) The canyon is choked with stones and undergrowth 
6) The canyon is filling with stones and thick shrubbery 
a) The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging sea 
6) The storm shall never waken thee, nor cruel shark pur- 
sue thee 
A-sleeping in the arms of the slow-moving sea. 


. @) There was a young man named Paul 


Who went to a fancy dress ball 
And just for the fun 

He dressed himself as a bun 
And a dog ate him up in the hall 
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b) There was a young man named Paul 
Who went to a fancy dress ball 
And just for the fun 
He dressed up as a bun 
And a dog ate him up in the hall 


B. APPROPRIATENESS OF RHYTHM 
Some thoughts are best expressed in even, regular rhythm; but oth- 
ers may be best expressed by interrupted, choppy rhythm. 
At the left of each pair of lines above, in the column marked “Ap- 
propriate,” check a or 6 according to the version whose rhythm best ex- 
presses the thought or mood. 


Example: 
Regu- Appro- 
lar priate 
V a) Riding the storm-column in the lightning stroke 


b) Riding the stormy cloud, lightning strikes high 
RHYME TEST 


Words that rhyme must have final syllables alike in vowel and con- 
sonant sounds. If the last syllable is unaccented, as in worker, the pre- 
ceding syllable must also rhyme, thus, shirker. 

See if you can recognize correct rhymes and detect errors in rhyming. 
The first word is the key word. Mark R above the words which rhyme 
exactly with the key; mark A above those words which almost but not 
quite rhyme; leave unmarked those which have no similarity of sound. 

Example: 

R R A 
sin—thin din rim five 





1. trees—leaves leas freeze think 

2. wrinkle—tinkle single twinkle meringue 

3. teacher—preacher speaker educator screecher 

4. eye—skies sleigh fly sigh 

5. time—rhyme mind climb trend 

6. moon—boon midnight room loon 

7. jacket—racket Jacques packet basket 

8. political—sophisticated critical Mehetable egotistical 
9. goal—shoal shell grab mole 


10. Spinning—winning singing trimming thinning 
Il. eemie meenie meinie moe_ scenery 
12. smooth—soothe groove uncouth booth 



































ROUND TABLE 


. tresses—dresses freshet messes tress 

. grackle—crackle sparkle trickle sponge 

. cover—mother plunger lover mover 

. splendid—when did Fenwick ended Elkhart 
. battle—Attleboro chattel Middlebury rattle 


8. away—awry along array essay 





. glow—plow sew cough dough 
. thought—loft taut sought threnody 
ConraD T. LOGAN 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
STATE TEACHER’S COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 








EDITORIAL 


Teachers suffer nervous breakdowns more often than any other 
class. They proverbially become neuters, like the worker ants, ab- 
normal creatures incapable of understanding ordinary 
human beings, old or young. It is in the hope of making 
this tragedy less common that the following sugges- 


Conserve 
the Teacher 


tions are offered. 

Eight hours of teaching, planning, marking papers, and clerical 
labor is a full day. (Time spent in mastery of subject matter as dis- 
tinguished from studying its teaching possibilities should be addi- 
tional.) To give more time than this is to give less service. 

More than half the out-of-class working time should go to 
preparation. It is the pupil’s first performance—whether writing, 
speaking, or reading—that is most productive of learning. Let it 
be on a worth-while undertaking and so guided as to be successful. 
Incidentally, such preparation is more interesting to the teacher 
than the checking of good papers, not to speak of uninspired, care- 
less compositions. Moreover, the success of the class meetings and 
the co-operation of the pupils save 50 per cent of the nerve strain— 
and it is nerve strain that breaks teachers. 

The teacher should use system and labor-saving devices, just 
as any executive in an office with thirty clerks would do. First, a 
good plan book with sufficiently large spaces for each subject each 
day, a whole week on one double page, may be bought for less than 
a dollar. The farther ahead the work is mapped out, the better— 
only the larger features of each day’s work, of course—and in pen- 
cil, to permit change if circumstances demand. This is the most 
important mechanical aid. 

Second, a “work-organizer’—just a large book of perhaps 
seven heavy sheets between which different groups of illustrative 
material such as pictures and pamphlets or of pupil papers can be 
filed—costs three to four dollars. The leaves are indexed on tabs 
or projecting margins. Such a device greatly reduces the confusion 
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of a teacher’s multifarious desk. Department heads, especially, 
should never be without them. Twenty-five-cent black enameled 
book ends will keep the books which are in active use upright on 
the desk. Otherwise, except for plan book and work-organizer, the 
desk should be bare. Stationery, including erasers, rubber bands, 
paper clips, scissors, and a good ruler should be in the desk. 

Third, the teacher should never take in a set of papers when 
two sets lie unmarked in the desk. A little writing well done is bet- 
ter than much poor work. There is never enough oral composition, 
and the time can well be spent in this, if it is planned carefully 
enough to be effective. An hour a day marking papers will usually 
be sufficient, if new-style tests of the short-answer, objective type 
are used freely. Book tests of this sort are available for the teacher 
who feels a check-up on home reading to be necessary. In the con- 
struction of other tests, Ruch and Stoddard’s Improvement of the 
Written Examination gives real help. 

Fourth, for drill on mechanical matters there are sets of self- 
checking exercises by means of which the pupils learn faster than 
if the teacher marked the papers. The teacher’s time is released for 
far more important duties. 

One who works eight hours, sleeps eight hours, and spends two 
more at meals has still six hours for personal affairs and recreation. 
Surely there is time for some outdoor exercise—at least the equiva- 
lent of two miles of walking. There is time for some recreation, 
part of it if possible in company with young people, but not neces- 
sarily the teacher’s own pupils. And there is certainly time for 
seven hours’ reading every week. Besides some magazine browsing 
and a skimming of the daily paper, this provides for at least one 
good book every month. 

The teachers who so conserve their own and their pupils’ en: 
ergies rarely fail either in school or in health. 




































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY’ 


In 1927 Mr. E. L. Miller, of Detroit, was appointed by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to make a study 
of the library situation in the high schools, and the results of the survey 
were presented at the March, 1928, meeting of the N. C. A. 

The following summary of his report gives the conclusion of the 
whole matter significantly for schools and libraries: 

1. The library today is an essential factor in secondary education. 

2. Nearly half of our North Central Association high-school prin- 
cipals are so unaware of this fact that they did not reply to our ques- 
tionnaire. 

3. We need a more exact definition of what constitutes a librarian. 

4. The number of volumes per pupil needs to be greater in a small 
than in a large school. 

5. The number of pupils per library seat should be larger than it 
usually is. 

6. The quality of the books should be carefully scrutinized. 

7. Our tables (the report) constitute a measure of school library 
efficiency. 

8. School libraries should be so organized as to serve pupils rather 
than teachers. 

9. To cultivate the habit of reading for pleasure should be one of 
the fundamental aims of the high-school library. 

In conclusion Mr. Miller recommended that the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Secondary Schools be requested to formulate quantitative library 
standards for North Central Association schools, to be recommended for 
the guidance of schools during a reasonable period and at its expiration 
to be required. 


A MOTIVE FOR COMPOSITION 


Correspondence among young people of different countries of the 
world is increasing rapidly as teachers are becoming aware of how such 


* Abstract of a Report on the Recommendations of the Recent North Central 
Association Survey of High-School Libraries presented by Martha Wilson, librarian, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois, before the School Libraries Section, May 29, 
1928. 
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correspondence can be made to function in the regular school program. 
And it is growing increasingly easy to arrange for satisfactory interchange 
of letters. The British Federation of Youth (421 Sentinel House, South- 
hampton Row, London, W.C. 1) has a long waiting-list of would-be cor- 
respondents. If the boys and girls of the school prefer to correspond with 
a European country other than England, the matter can be arranged by 
writing to Sven V. Knudsen, 248 Boylston Street, Boston. He has the 
names of more than a thousand foreign boys who are eager to exchange 
ideas, swap stamps, and get acquainted with young America. 





ILLINOIS BULLETIN 


Professor H. G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, has written us 
that the March issue of the Jilinois Association of English Bulletin con- 
taining “Suggestions for High School Assembly,” by Eva L. Roberts, is 
exhausted and cannot be reprinted. 





A JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


Volume III of the Junior High Clearing House has now appeared. It 
is not a magazine, but a one-year study of junior high schools of the Unit- 
ed States in eight bulletins. The table of contents includes a list of ref- 
erences on the junior high school, including the late books, the major ad- 
dresses in the junior high-school conferences of 1928, a complete list of 
the junior high schools of the United States, a guide to summer courses, 
news items, and other contributions. It is supported by a board of thirty 
junior high-school people of Pennsylvania as editors and associates. 

Membership in the Clearing House at $2.00 entitles a subscriber to 
all bulletins published; single copies of the bulletin, fifty cents; ten mem- 
berships to one junior high school or to one address, $16.00. Remittances 
should be sent to S. O. Rorem, superintendent of schools at Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 





AN INDEX TO ALL MAGAZINES 


Invaluable aid to busy readers who must know a little of everything 
and a great deal of certain particular things is now being issued under the 
title, Current Magazine Contents. It is a complete index to all the maga- 
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zines now issued in America, published through the co-operation of the 
editors while their magazines are still current. There are articles by about 
one thousand writers in the first issue. Address Current Magazine Con- 
tents, 335 N. Market Street, Wichita, Kansas, for information. 





PERIODICALS 


The Place of the Laboratory Theatre in the Liberal Arts. By Earl 
Emeroy Fleischman. The Quarterly Journal of Speech, June, 1928. A 
reply to Mr. Blanshard’s article in the November issue of the Journal of 
Speech. There are two common objections to the introduction of the 
laboratory theater into the colleges. It is popular with the students; they 
get pleasure from it; and we still have with us a considerable number of 
doleful Puritans of the school of antiquarians who believe that an educa- 
tion consists in doing the things that you don’t want to do. The second 
reason has more validity. Dramatics demands time, and faculties are 
certain to be concerned about the emphasis given to extra-curricular sub- 
jects which find a place with the “studies.” There is ample justification 
for laboratory studies in dramatics. They aim to reveal life in its larger 
connections, a more complete unfolding. More than this, they arouse a 
conviction about life, an attitude toward it, and are peculiarly self-re- 
vealing. Placing the student on the stage with an opportunity to work 
with the materials and methods of effective dramatic creation is the only 
way in which he can get a true intellectual and emotional grasp of a 
great play. He may not perform flawlessly for the trained critic, but he 
will re-create it for his fellow-students and for himself. From the stand- 
point of culture we may better hire a professional football team to play 
before our students than to rely solely upon professional dramatic com- 
panies for inspiring our student body. 

Modernism in the Theater. By Huntley Carter. The World’s Work, 
July, 1928. The modern theater, especially on the Continent, is exhibit- 
ing many changes, reflecting the struggle of each country to rebuild itself 
on autonomic lines. In Paris and Berlin bare-flesh exhibitions are domi- 
nant. This is true also in Vienna and Prague, where the “shocking” revue 
is noticeably on the increase. Throughout these centers the exploitation 
of sex subjects in other forms is common, especially in the little theater 
centers of “arty” culture and experiment in Paris. All follow in the steps 
of Freud. There is a very slight reflection of the scenic tendency toward 
expressionism, scenic dynamism, constructionism in its various forms, 
and a new realism; all are influenced by the Swedish ballet, and the 
works of Beaumont. A further change is the shift from nationalism to a 
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harmonizing of nationalism and internationalism in cosmopolitanism, In 
this the rest of Europe has followed Paris. Berlin, with 9o per cent of 
its theaters in Jewish hands, and the names of authors of every country 
on the programs, is Americanized and Anglicized to a remarkable degree. 
Bernard Shaw, Eugene O’Neill, Pirandello, Galsworthy, Chekov, and 
several French authors are there, with Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller. In 
Russia the object has been, not to build a new national theater, but to 
adapt the existing one to the requirements of the Bolshevist revolution 
of November 7, 1927. It has passed through three stages: militant com- 
munism, a brief phase of reaction due to the introduction of the new eco- 
nomic policy, and constructive communism. Early in 1919 all the play- 
houses were nationalized and reorganized to take part in the general work 
of laying the Marxian economic foundation of a new form of society. 
Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy Ape and G. K. Chesterton’s dramatized story, 
“The Man Who Was Thursday,” are used to carry on Bolshevist propa- 
ganda. Foreign plays and operas are readapted to Bolshevist purposes, 
and the government subsidizes the touring companies, which usually op- 
erate at a considerable loss. The Armenian theater, the Turkish theater 
at Baku, the theater in Turkestan, the Tartar theater, and others are 
rapidly coming under communistic control. In America new ideas are 
represented by the Moscow Art Theater Company and the production of 
Gas, with a machine-like setting by Kriesler, at the Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman Memorial Theater in Chicago. 

High-School Publications. C. M. Lockman. The School Review, 
June, 1928. A report of a questionnaire on high-school publications re- 
cently sent to eighty-seven high schools in cities of the first and second 
classes in Kansas. Fifty-five of the seventy-two schools replying publish 
school papers; forty-three of the seventy-two publish yearbooks, indicat- 
ing much interest in school publications in the high schools of Kansas. 
In practically every case they are being paid for without the aid of the 
board of education. The school paper is issued for publicity purposes, 
but only 51 per cent of the pupils are subscribers. The high-school prin- 
cipals believe that the yearbook is not worth its cost in time and money; 
yet they say there is very little effort in the direction of discontinuing it. 
No satisfactory substitute seems to have been found. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Evelyn Hammett (A.B. University of Chicago) is now teaching 
composition in Mississippi Delta State Teachers’ College at Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 
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Mark Van Doren, now assistant professor of English at Columbia, 
editor of the new series, ““An American Bookshelf,” and literary editor 
of the Nation, is nationally known as poet and critic. He was trained at 
the University of Illinois and at Columbia, where he was given his Doc- 
tor’s degree in 1920. Two volumes of poetry, Spring Thunder and Other 
Poems and 7 P. M., and a third in preparation, indicate his chief interest. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson is the last of four volumes of criticism. 

Paul T. Rankin (Ph.D. University of Michigan) had considerable 
experience in secondary teaching before he accepted his present position 
as assistant director in charge of instructional research in the Detroit 
schools. 

E. J. Ashbaugh has had wide experience as elementary teacher, 
high-school principal, village superintendent, and director of the educa- 
tional service of the Extension Division at the state University of Iowa. 
For the past seven years he has been assistant director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State University. He is co-author with 
Earnest Horn of the Horn-Ashbaugh Spellers, and author of the Iowa 
Spelling Scale. He is also associate editor of the Journal of Educational 
Research and a member of the executive committee of the National Com- 
mittee for Research in Secondary Education. 

Charles Gott (Ph.D. Harvard) has taught in turn at Tufts, Harvard, 
and Radcliffe, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and is now Professor of 
English and head of his department at Tufts College. 

Marietta Hyde West (A.B. Smith College) has been head of the de- 
partment of English in the high school at Lorain, Ohio, and English in- 
structor at East Technical High School, Cleveland, where she is now head 
of the department of English. She has contributed to the English Journal 
and is editor of the volume, Modern Biography. 

Timothy J. Stevenson (A.M. Clark University) has had wide experi- 
ence as a teacher and administrator. He taught English in the secondary 
system of Ansonia, Connecticut, and was superintendent of schools in 
that city. For the last fourteen years he has taught English in the high 
schools of Worchester, Massachusetts, and is at present a teacher in 
South High School and principal of the Worcester Evening High School. 

Evaline Harrington is a member of the English faculty of West High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. She is co-author of the Newspaper Club. 

Charles Ballard is a teacher of English in Morris High School, New 
York City, whose poetry has appeared in Judge, Commonweal, Educa- 
tional Review, the English Journal, Theatre Arts, and Braithwaite’s An- 
thology. 
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COLLEGE EDITION 


J. H. McKee is Associate Professor of English at Purdue University. 

C. A. Brown is an instructor in the English Department at Purdue 
University. 

V. C. Coulter after some years experience in secondary schools be- 
came the head of the English department at the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, later president of Sioux Falls College, and a member 
of the faculty of the Utah State Agricultural College. At present he is 
head of the Department of English of the University of Wyoming. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


“Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Freshmen,” by 
Charles W. Odell, is Bulletin No. 37 of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 25 cents.— 
“Ventures” is a collection of verse from Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1927.—“Comma Mastery,” a brief monograph, 30 cents, and 
“Minimum Essentials in All English Classes,”’ 10 cents, both by Maurice 
W. Moe, may be purchased from the Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin.—‘‘The Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries” is Research Bulletin 
Volume V, No. 3, of the National Education Association, 1927, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 25 cents.—The following bul- 
letins, circulars, and leaflets are publications of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior and may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C.: “Publications Available September, 1927,” free; “Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1927,” 10 
cents; “Higher Education: Biennial Survey 1924-1926,” by Arthur J. 
Klein, is Bulletin No. 34, 1927, 10 cents; “Pension Systems for Public- 
School Teachers,” by Nida Pearl Palmer, is Bulletin No. 23, 1927, 15 
cents; “Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education in 1924-1926,” by 
Mary Dabney Davis, is Bulletin No. 28, 1927, 10 cents; “Playgrounds 
of the Nation,” Bulletin No. 20, 1927, by Florence C. Fox, is a series of 
projects on outdoor recreation and the conservation of forest life devel- 
oped through a study of state parks and forests, 35 cents; “Industrial 
Education in 1924-1926,” by Maris M. Proffitt, is Bulletin No. 29, 1927, 
5 cents; “Record of Current Educational Publications,” a list of publica- 
tions received by the Bureau of Education during April-June, 1927, is 
Bulletin No. 25, 1927, 10 cents; “Trends in the Development of Sec- 
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ondary Education,” by Eustace E. Windes, is Bulletin No. 26, 1927, 10 
cents; “Rural School Supervision,” abstracts of addresses, is Bulletin 
No. 24, 1927, 10 cents; “Laboratory Layouts for the High School Sci- 
ences,” by A. C. Monahan, is Bulletin No. 22, 1927, 10 cents; “Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1924-1925,” by Frank M. Phillips, is Bulletin 
No. 13, 1927, 10 cents; “The Reading of Modern Foreign Languages,” 
by M. V. O’Shea, is Bulletin No. 16, 1927, 15 cents; “Typical Child 
Care and Parenthood Education in Home Economics Departments,” by 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, is Bulletin No. 17, 1927, 20 cents; “Public Edu- 
cation of Adults in the Years 1924-1926,” by L. R. Alderman, is Bulle- 
tin No. 18, 1927, § cents; “Record of Current Educational Publications” 
is a list of those received by the Bureau of Education during January— 
March, 1927, Bulletin No. 12, 1927, 10 cents; “Progress of Rural Edu- 
cation 1925 and 1926,” by Katherine M. Cook, is Bulletin No. 15, 1927, 
10 cents; “Recent Movements in City School Systems,” by W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh, is Bulletin No. 8, 1927, 5 cents; “The Hard-of-Hearing Child” 
is the report of the Commission on Education of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, School Health Studies No. 13, 
5 cents.—“Some Publications in the Field of Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation,” compiled by Mary Dabney Davis and Roberta Hemingway, is 
a collected bibliography, City School Leaflet No. 28, 5 cents; “Length 
of School Day” is a collection of statistics, City School Leaflet No. 25, 5 
cents; “List of References on Higher Education” is a bibliography pre- 
pared by John D. Wolcott, Library Leaflet No. 35, 10 cents; “List of 
References on Vocational Guidance,” prepared in the Library Division, 
Library Leaflet No. 33, an organized bibliography, 10 cents; “State 
School Improvement Associations,” by Edith A. Lathrop, historical and 
descriptive, Rural School Leaflet No. 42, 5 cents; “Certain Practices in 
City School Administration,” by Walter S. Deffenbaugh, gives informa- 
tion about rules and customs of boards of education, City School Leaflet 
No. 29, § cents. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 
I hereby propose to amend Article III of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English to provide for one vice-president 
instead of two, and for a secretary and a treasurer instead of a secretary- 
treasurer. This and Mr. Logan’s amendment making the past-presidents 
life-members of the Board of Directors will be acted upon at the Annual 


Business Meeting in Baltimore. 
W. Wrxsur HATFIELD 
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BOOKS 


WHERE TO FIND EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING ENGLISH! 


“ 


In a subtitle this valuable pamphlet is described as “a source book 
for teachers of English, school librarians and directors of extra-curricular 
activities, listing chiefly free and low-cost illustrative and supplemen- 
tary materials.”” Among the titles of the sections are these: biography, 
book reviews, debating, dramatics, English Club, excursions, games, holi- 
days, illustrated editions of classics, lantern slides, maps and charts, mo- 
tion pictures, music, pictures, post cards, reading lists, and school publi- 
cations. Under each heading an annotated list of sources is provided, and 
space is left to enter items that have appeared since this booklet was pre- 
pared. 

As is obvious from this rapid survey of its contents, this pamphlet 
embodies an exceedingly useful idea, which from its very nature can be 
only partially carried out. Any teacher of experience, in going over these 
pages, will find important lacunae; but any teacher of experience will 
likewise derive many novel and worth-while suggestions. A publication 
of this character ought, undoubtedly, to become an annual handbook, 
constantly corrected by the addition of new publications and implements 
and by the inclusion of older items accidentally omitted. 

To facilitate a possible revision rather than to offer fault-finding crit- 
icism, some such omissions may be stated. 

On page 1 begins a list of sources of material dealing with authors, 
mainly contemporary. This list may be largely added to from the valua- 
ble compilation recently made for the English Journal by its assistant ed- 
itor. The Library Journal also recently published a similar list of sources. 
As a minor item it may be noted that the Stephen Crane Association, 
Hubert R. Ede, secretary, 215 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey, has a 
leaflet on Crane. 

The heading “Book reviews” is a bit puzzling, since it does not men- 
tion such standard magazines as The Bookman, but only annotated and 
selected lists. The Piper, issued by Houghton Mifflin, is mentioned; with 

* Enriched Teaching of English in the High School. By Maxie Nave Woodring 


and Rachel Theresa Benson. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 104. $1.00. 
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it should go The Book Dial of Doubleday, Doran & Co., and Appleton’s 
Book Notes, both sent free to teachers, and both excellent of their kind. 
Very good, too, is The Periodical (Oxford University Press, American 
Branch), which prints generous extracts from new books. 

Under “Debates” only two, out of a multitude of textbooks, are men- 
tioned, and some interesting pedagogical discussions of the subject—by 
B. L. Gardner in the School Review and by A. M. Stowe in Johnston’s 
Modern High School, for example—are not listed. The section on “Dra- 
ma” is very full and very good, but one notes that although the Theatre 
Magazine is given as a main entry, there is only an incidental reference 
to The Drama, which deals directly in many of its articles with high- 
school work. One additional aspect of dramatics would have been includ- 
ed had there been a mention of M. H. Hedges’s “Group Playwriting” 
(English Journal, January, 1919). 

Extra-curricular activities are, to a certain extent, summed up in the 
section called “The English Club,” and here any future list must include 
that exhaustive text, Harry C. McKown’s Extra-curricular Activities. 
McKown has a full chapter on “School Trips and Excursions,” from 
which further data may be gleaned for the section on “Excursions” in 
the text under review. 

A very complete book on Anniversaries and Holidays is that of Mary 
E. Hazeltine; and the Review of Reviews until recently had in print a 
helpful list of anniversaries based on the events of the American Revo- 
lution up to the ratification of the Constitution. These items belong in 
the section on “Holidays.” 

The section on “Motion Pictures” is in some ways the least satisfac- 
tory in this pamphlet. No list of discussions of the value of motion pic- 
tures is given; one feels that at least Ellis and Thornborough’s Motion 
Pictures in Education ought to have been included. In the list of Pathé 
films there is no mention of “Nanook of the North,” regarded by some as 
the best educational film ever made. It might be well, in future appear- 
ances of this section, to make separate lists of literary, historical, and vo- 
cational films. Under equipment what is probably the most important 
item is omitted: the De Vry portable projector, which is the most de- 
pendable for classrooms and small auditoriums. Furthermore, the large 
projectors, such as Powers machines, which are standard equipment for 
schools, are entirely omitted. Motion picture cameras are suggested, but 
only the Cine-Kodak, virtually a toy, is mentioned. The making of ama- 
teur films by schools is one of the coming things, and they will require at 
least semiprofessional apparatus. Picturols (film strips of still pictures to 
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take the place of the old-style slides) are not mentioned under motion 
pictures, but only under lantern slides, although the first item under the 
motion-picture equipment is a still picture projector. A cross-reference 
is necessary to avoid confusion at this point. The Society for Visual Edu- 
cation is mentioned under “Lantern Slides” only, although it has its own 
films and equipment for sale. 

Under “Music” there might perhaps have been some mention of the 
potentialities of the radio, although these are admittedly hard to list. 
Under “Pictures” some excellent material supplied by the Hammermill 
Paper Company might be included. On page 102, Guides to English 
Classics, of the Globe Book Company, are included, but no mention is 
made of the Palmer Outlines. 

It is too bad that there is not a separate section on the use of news- 
papers and magazines in schools—here John B. Opdycke’s News, Ads, 
and Sales might well serve as a starting-point. Place might be found for 
Word Study, issued free for G. and C. Merriam Company. A section on 
scales and measurements would be useful. So, too, would be some pages 
devoted to the current work on “Better Speech” in the schools, including 
some account of speech clinic endeavors. Vocational counsel is today 
greatly “enriching” the school curriculum. But perhaps the most strik- 
ing gap is the fact that no cognizance is taken of commercial material— 
letters and advertisements. Here is a fertile field for Professor Wood- 
ring and Miss Benson to work. 





Max J. HERZBERG 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, New JERSEY 





AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


So scholarly a study’ in the history of American journalism stands 
unique among textbooks. In his first 180 pages the author provides a 
background of early English journalism and offers a well documented ac- 
count of American publications from Publick Occurrences Both Forreign 
and Domestick (September 25, 1690) to the successful establishment of 
the fourth penny newspaper in 1840. 

These six chapters show how gradually newspapers became the in- 
strument of democracy; how in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
they were under suspicion of the authorities and were regarded as a dan- 


* Main Currents in the History of American Journalism. By Willard Grosvenor 
Bleyer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 464. $3.00. 
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gerous means of spreading heresies; how they became not mere enter- 
prises of printers, but organs of political parties; how, with improved 
postal facilities, first their circulation and then their power increased; 
how finally they grew too powerful, too popular, for government censor- 
ship. 

American journalism since 1840 is presented as a study of changing 
ideals and aspirations. Nine chapters relate the history of nine great 
American newspapers; the struggles of each owner or editor are drama- 
tized. These chapters concern James Gordon Bennett and the New York 
Herald, Horace Greeley and the New York Tribune, Henry J. Raymond 
and the New York Times, Samuel Bowles and the Springfield Republi- 
can, E. L. Godkin and the New York Evening Post, Charles A. Dana and 
the New York Sun, William R. Nelson and the Kansas City Star, Joseph 
Pulitzer and the New York World, William Randolph Hearst and the 
New York Journal. 

A concluding chapter tells of mergers and combinations, of chains 
and syndicates, of truthful advertising and circulation audits, of sales and 
tabloids. 

For the college course in the history of journalism this volume is 
most valuable. For the high school class in journalism certain individual 
chapters will provide excellent reference material. But no less stimulat- 
ing is the book for the general reader who would be informed of the grad- 
ual changes by which the daily press has conformed to the demands of 
our changing civilization. 

Conrap T. LoGAN 
State TEAcHERS’ COLLEGE 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 








LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Strange Interlude. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928. 
Pp. 352. $2.50 
The American drama has become a cosmic dance in this great new play, Strange 


Interlude, and our scientific and industrial era has at last produced an artist who 
out of the stuff of contemporary America and the emotional life of a vital cultivated 
woman can mold a psychological drama of Elizabethan importance. This is to say 
that the strange paternity of Nina Lee’s baby, powerful repressions, and a disturbed 
father fixation are the materials, but not the subject, of the five-hour drama. Strange 
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Interlude is the life which passion forces us to lead between the time when we put 
away childish things and become men and women, and the resignation of middle age 
to the slow rusting out of weary bodies. 

Bad Girl. By Vina Delmar. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 

275: 

An astonishing first novel of young love in white Harlem. It chronicles the de- 
tailed amatory adventures of Dot Haley, typist, and Eddie Collins, radio clerk, from 
their casual meeting on a steamboat excursion, through the customary seduction and 
not so customary marriage. After that a baby and some of the truest descriptive 
writing of the tangled, complex emotions of expectant parenthood written in English. 
In common with most of the other significant novels of the year, it has been banned 
by the Boston censorship. High praise. 

Two Forsyte Interludes: A Silent Wooing—Passers By. By John Galsworthy. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 60. $0.50. 

What could Galsworthy do with the American scene? In these perfect little epi- 
sodes in the lives of John and Soames Forsyte he has placed them perfectly in two 
exquisite novels in miniature, in the Capitol, and the far South. 

Europe. By Count Hermann Keyserling. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

1928. Pp. 399. $5.00. 


’ 


A brilliant guide to the spiritual significance of European peoples. 


Quiet Cities. By Joseph Hergesheimer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

Pp. 354. $2.50. 

Out of the early days of America—slave running and dramatic intrigue in old 
New Orleans, Mumbo Jumbo, voodooism, and black magic in Charleston, political 
tangles in Washington, and the broad dusty avenues of a more leisurely generation— 
this moving story recreates the quiet cities of America of the past generation. The 
spreading panorama includes magnificent portraits of old Andrew Jackson, Martin 
Van Buren, and the lesser men who made them. 

The Cabala. By Thornton Wilder. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1926. 

Pp. 230. $2.50. 

An earlier continental novel by the author of that brilliant philosophic beok, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

The Eternal Moment. By E. M. Forster. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1928. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

Fantasy is in these six stories written previous to 1914 and printed here in book 
form for the first time in America—but the fantastic as it is lived in moments of 


iif } , sil are s ‘ e 
everyday life by cultivated Europeans 


An Elizabethan Storybook. Selected and arranged with an Introduction by 
Peter Haworth. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. 256. 
$2.00. 

Ten of the original quaint old stories upon which Shakespeare, Beaumont, 

Fletcher, Massinger, Marston, and John Webster based some of their most delightful 

plays. Coriolanus and Romeo and Juliet are included. 
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Sunset Gun. By Dorothy Parker. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. 75. 
$2.00. 

Shining rapier verse that laughs and sparkles at the bedside of dying dreams 
and illusions. Few more tender murderers of adolescent faiths have written in Eng- 
lish since Pope. A rare gift of humor and wit—for the intelligent and the brave. 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing. By Samuel Hoffenstein. New York: 

Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

The cleverest, sharpest edged book of American verse in the last decade. Packed 
with chuckles, smiling ironic thrusts at life, and amazing beauty. 

The Coming of Christ. By John Masefield. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928 
Pp. 57. $1.50. 

A beautiful poetic drama that instantly recalls in its reverent re-creation Mase- 
field’s earlier play, The Trial of Christ. 

Fireflies. By Rabindranath Tagore. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
274. $2.50. 

Individual poem gems conceived with all Tagore’s Oriental genius for compact 
mystic writing. 

Three Women Poets of Modern Japan (a book of translation). By Glenn 
Hughes and Y. T. Iwasaki. Seattle, Washington: University of Washing- 
ton Chapbook. Pp. 43. $0.65. 

Brief intimate lyrics that cry out the beauty and sorrow of love. Only Emily 
Dickinson could write from such depths of woman’s being. 

The Tower. By W. B. Yeats. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. r1o. 
$2.25. 

Modern poems of the Civil War in Ireland with a few richly restrained lyrics 
of the flooding warmth and raptures, high tide, and ebb and joy and sorrows of love 
through the long range of human being. 

The Gobbler of God. By Percy Mackaye. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 91. $2.00. 

Into this quintessential story poem of the Southern Appalachian Mountains has 
gone the original mythology and quaint speech of the lost tribes who are now our 
only pure Anglo-Saxon communities. Such magnificent folklore is certain to be 
among the permanent literary assets of our pioneer period. The interpretative crea- 
tive genius of Percy Mackaye is enriching our literature. 

American Criticism. By Norman Foerster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1928. Pp. 273. $3.50. 

A penetrating, conservative history of American literary criticism that aims at 
a formulation of standards into conventions. The work is competent and scholarly, 
but is seriously marred by a continuous vein of academic dogmatism and a rather 
complete failure to understand the twentieth century. In spite of these defects it is 
undoubtedly an important pioneer source book. 
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Aesthetics of the Novel. By Van Meter Ames. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. Pp. 221. $2.50. 

Keen essays in literary criticism that will interest amateur and professional alike. 
There are interesting psychological approaches to the main problem through such 
chapter headings as, “Why We Admire Athletes,” “Why We Read Novels,” “What 
Personality Is,” and a concluding essay on the new novel that is genuine creative 
thinking and will be vital news to all except advanced specialists. 


The People of the Twilight. By Diamond Jenness. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 247. $3.00. 
A: beautiful story of life among the Eskimos of North America. It should find 
a place in the high-school library beside Rasmussen’s Across Arctic America and 
Stefansson’s The Friendly Arctic, and My Life among the Eskimo. 


Some Modern Poets and Other Critical Essays. By Edward Davison. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. Pp. 255. $2.50. 

Arresting, critical essays on contemporary English and American poets: Mase- 
field, Yeats, A. E., James Stevens, Alfred Noyes, Vachel Lindsay, Walter de la Mare, 
and Robert Bridges. With these are chapters on Burns, Frank Kenton and his ana- 
lyzed rhymes, and a vigorous plea for the ultimate values of tradition in the creation 
of modern poetry. At his best, as he is in his essay on Masefield, Mr. Davison has a 
power to illuminate his subject infrequently found in modern criticism. 

Barrie. By Thomas Moult. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 228. 
$2.00. 

t is more than time for the biographer to give permanence and public recogni- 
tion to the life and works of the creator of Sentimental Tommy and Peter Pan. This 
is an enthusiastic statement of the facts of his life and authorship and literary posi- 
tion by a friendly critic. 

Dr. Johnson and Company. By Robert Lynd. New York: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 248. $2.50. 

A brief biography that brings to life the traditional king of literary history, 
our emperor of talk. With him is that glorious company, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Savage, Richards, and of course the ubiquitous Boswell. It is a warm, 
moving book in the modern personal trend. 

Spokesmen: Modern Writers and American Life. By T. K. Whipple. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 227. $2.50. 

Twelve quasi-liberal essays on significant figures in contemporary American lit- 
erature, stressing Henry Adams, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Dreiser, Frost, Ander- 
son, Willa Cather, Sandburg, Lindsay, Lewis, and O’Neill. They smack of the uni- 
versity cloister and there is a damp academic mildew on the best of them. But they 
are scholarly down to the roots of their mannered negations. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Robert M. Gay. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 250. $2.00. 
A critical biography of Emerson, the poet-philosopher, addressed to the under- 
graduate. 
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Houdini: His Life Story (from the recollections of Beatrice Houdini). By 
Harold Kellock. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 384. 
$3.50. 

A vivid readable life of the greatest of magicians fascinating to boys with a 
flare for the dark science. 

A Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs, Vol. I and II. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. Pp. 380-425, respectively. $0.80 a volume. 

How much of our racy modern speech is quotation from the classics? Do we 
recognize quotations when we use them? Have we ready access to a volume in which 
we can trace a quotation rapidly and accurately to its source in great literature? 
Most of us must answer no to these questions, in part or whole. Volume I of the 
compact Everyman Edition provides the quotations; Volume II, the proverbs, to- 
gether with an index to the quotations. 

Hogarth Lectures No. 3—Studies in Shakespeare. By Allardyce Nicoll. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 168. $1.25. 

Six lectures on Shakespeare designed to provide a brief critical survey of the 
purely dramatic development of Shakespearean art in the realm of tragedy. Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, and King Lear are given chief emphasis. 

Hogarth Lectures No. 4—The Development of English Biography. By Harold 
Nicolson. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 158. $1.25. 
From its origin in 500 a.p. the evolution of biography is traced down through 

the seventeenth century from Walton to Boswell and on to Strachey’s Queen Vic- 

toria and the Life of Sargent. 

The King of Spain and Other Poems. By Maxwell Bodenheim. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. 63. $2.00. 

More distinguished verse by a significant American modern. 

Recent War Lyrics: A Study of War Concepts in Modern Lyrics. By Leona 
Whitworth Logue. With an Introduction by Robert Morss Lovett. New 
York: Grafton Press, 1928. Pp. 64. 

Clear evidence here that the glorious old days of war are gone and that poetry 
has lost one of its most common and vociferous subjects. This beautifully written 
humanistic little monograph traces the significant change with many scholarly ref- 
erences and notes on the poetry of the World War. 

The Lyric South. Edited by Addison Hibbard. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 279. $2.25. 

An anthology of southern poetry published since 1915. There are representative 
selections from DuBose Heyward, Lizette Reese, Cale Young Rice, Elizabeth Mad- 
dox Roberts, Donald Davidson, John McClure, and twenty-five other contenders 
for the laurel. 

Sophocles’ “King Oedipus.” By William Butler Yeats. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 61. $1.50. 

A beautiful freely rendered version for the modern stage. With musical nota- 
tion for the chorus. 
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Four One-Act Plays. By St. John G. Ervine. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 95. $1.50. 
Swiftly-moving character sketches: “The Magnanimous Lover,” “Profress, 
“Ole George Comes to Tea,” and “She Was No Lady.” Interesting for the college or 
little theater group. 


” 


Anthony Trollope. By Hugh Walpole. New York: Macmillan Co. English 

Men of Letters Series, 1928. Pp. 205. $1.25. 

A Life with critical literary and human values magnificently joined. 
Shakespeare Improved. By Hazelton Spencer. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 406. $5.00. 

A readable scholarly study of the work of the restoration adopters to “improve” 
Shakespeare so that he would appeal to the theater-goers of the late seventeenth 
century. 

The Son of Man: The Life of Jesus. By Emil Ludwig. New York: Boni & 

Liveright, 1928. Pp. 315. $3.00. 

The simple beautiful story of Jesus stripped of all the impediments of super- 
naturalism. 

The Story of the Theater. By Glenn Hughes. New York: Samuel French, 

1928. Pp. 422. 

A charming short history of theatrical art from its primitive beginnings to the 
present day, able, accurate, entertaining, and entirely without pedagogical swank. 
Asia, Europe, and America give the work its natural divisions. 


r 


TEACHING 


Enriched Teaching of English in the High School. By Maxie Nave Woodring 
and Rachel Theresa Benson. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 104. 

Invaluable and unduplicated information that should be in the hands of every 
high-school principal, teacher of English, and librarian. A source book listing free 
and low cost illustrative and supplementary materials for the library, English class- 
room, and extra-curricular activities. 

Values in Literature. By Edward Wagenknecht. Seattle, Washington: Uni- 

versity of Washington Book Store, 1928. Pp. 96. 

The author’s statement of the principles which underlie his teaching of litera- 
ture. The chapters deal with “What Is Literature?” ““Why Do We Read Literature?” 
“The Book and the Reader,” “How Should One Judge a Book?” “The Good, The 
True, The Beautiful,” “Some Characteristics of Good Literature,” “Restraint and 
Suggestion,” “Literature and Morality,” “Has Literature a Practical Utility?” 
Manual to Readings in Contemporary Literature. By Ernest Hanes and Martha 

Jane McCoy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 117. 

A usable handbook which will simplify and lighten the English teacher’s. work. 
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Sangren-Woody Reading Test. By Paul V. Sangren and Clifford Woody. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. $1.25. 
Concentrated in its seven parts on word-meaning, rate, fact material, total 

meaning, central thought, following directions, and organization to give specific 

measures to pupil ability. 

Public School Achievement Tests. By Jacob S. Orleans. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 

Precis Test. By Irvin C. Poley. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1928. 

Public School Achievement Tests in Spelling and Grammar (from the junior 
high school down). Devised by Jacob S. Orleans. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 


Acting. By Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1928. Pp. 318. $2.25. 

An illustrated treatment of the theory and practice of acting for the amateur 
Stage design, lighting, costuming, make-up, and staging are treated in detail, and 
there is a chapter on the teaching of play production. 

The Group-Study Plan. By Edward R. Maguire. Introduction by Harry Lloyd 
Miller. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 203. 

A teaching technique for the junior high school based on pupil participation. 
The work of a school man facing his problem daily. 

Problem Exercises for High-School Teachers. By Douglas Waples, in Collab- 
oration with W. C. Reavis and Harold A. Anderson, Ernst R. Breslich, 
Harry A. Cunningham, Irving C. Poley, Charles A. Stone, Howard E. Wil- 
son. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

A series of classroom procedure tests in English, social studies, mathematics, 
and general method, published separately as well as in book form. There are ten 
divisions of the section on English. 

Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries—Supplement, 1926-27. Edited 
by Zaidee Brown. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 182. 

Mount Holyoke College Verse. Edited by Ada L. F. Snell. Oxford, England: 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 151. 

An anthology of marked interest representing the writing done in the last ten 
years in two courses at Mount Holyoke College. A brief introductory description of 
these courses is given. 

Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Studies. Vol. III, May, 1928. Poughkeepsie, 
New York: Vassar College, 1928. Pp. 231. 

Thirteen brief monographs by individuals and one monograph by a class, all 
written by Vassar undergraduates. They are brilliant and original, worth the total 
crop of doctoral dissertations issued in America in any calendar year. This collection 
should be required reading for the directors of all graduate schools. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 


Juniors’ Own Composition Book. By Sterling A. Leonard and Effie B. McFad- 

den. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1928. Pp. 441. 

How shall teachers help junior high school pupils to write and speak? Not by 
exhorting them to spend their days and nights with Addison or any other superior 
adult. This book answers: by constantly placing before them models produced by 
other pupils of their own age and social situation, by devising plans that naturally 
stimulate children to write and talk, by skilfully referring the pupils to stories and 
books they will enjoy, by separating content and form distinctly for teacher and 
child so that the what is said always takes its normal procedure over how it is said, 
and through an effective use of illustrations. Form is thoroughly treated in the last 
half of the book through interesting usage drills. 

Living English Studies. By Ettie Lee. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 

319. 

Very fine correlation of literature and language studies for the junior high 
school. A well-graded interesting literature selection is placed first to furnish con- 
tent and stimulus; following it are oral and written assignments, and exercises in 
grammar, usage, and pronunciation, all based on the literature. There are numerous 
pointed illustrations. 

Junior High School English. Book I. By Claudia E. Crumpton. New York: 

American Book Co., 1928. Pp. 330. 

“A free and natural activity in speaking and writing” before emphasis on accu- 
racy in mechanics is the driving principle of this first book in junior high school 
composition with constant adherence to the necessity of motivation and socialization. 
The communication situations are largely built up from the normal lives of adoles- 
cent pupils with frequent use of models from popular children’s books and some pu- 
pil themes. There are effective games to introduce the lessons, and numerous well 
designed illustrations, many usage drills, and a few pages of formal grammar in the 
appendix. 

Literature in the Junior High School. Book III. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 

With drawings by Mabel Betsy Hill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 

Pp. 752. $1.50. 

A ninth-grade book of readings in English and American literature organized 
with a detailed schedule of readings, study guides, and suggestions for providing for 
individual differences. As in the two earlier volumes for the seventh and eighth 
grades, careful provision is made for both general courses and college preparatory 
classes. Work in note-taking, outlining, organization, summarizing, and précis writing 
is included. 

College Handbook of Composition. By Edwin C. Woolley and Franklin W. 

Scott. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. 396. $1.24. 

A new addition to the famous Woolley family, this volume is designed for ma- 
ture writers as well as the college student. There are sections on rhetoric and the 
use of the library, and excellent directions for the preparation of MS for printing. 
A superior type of workmanship makes it invaluable for the teacher and professional 
writer. 
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A College Grammar. By Mason Long. New York: Ronald Press, 1928. Pp. 

323. $3.00. 

A well-organized manual of usage. The principles are clearly stated and all fully 
illustrated by examples selected from classic and current literature. It is designed for 
the writer’s and teacher’s desk as well as the college classroom. 

The Writing of Informal Essays. By Mary Ellen Chase and Margaret Eliot 

MacGregor. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 357. $2.00. 

This book aims at an adequate program for the college composition class: to 
build up in the student’s mind the conviction that average college students can write 
creditable essays, and that a well-organized procedure in composition proceeds from 
the simple to the more complex, from the objective to the subjective. The points 
made in each section of the book are well documented by selections from contem- 
porary essayists. 

Manual and Models for College Composition. By H. Robinson Shipherd. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 642. 

This combination manual and rhetoric is an innovation in college texts with 
many evident advantages. In particular it makes possible the development of an af- 
firmative constructive program of composition building based on organized models, 
yet permits the utmost flexibility in the use of drill material and the study of princi- 
ples when they are needed. The exercises are specific and technical rather than rhe- 
torical and structural. 

Printing for the Journalist. By Eric W. Allen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1928. Pp. 189. 

A readable, complete handbook for reporters, editors, and students of jour- 
nalism. 

Practical Review Grammar. By John Edwin Wells. New York: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 344. $1.52. 

A text for the rapid or extended study of English grammar in high school, nor- 
mal school, or college. Designed to be used as an independent text, or in conjunc- 
tion with a manual of rhetoric or usage. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. New York: D. C. 

Heath, 1928. Pp. 174. $1.00. 

Editions of Julius Caesar multiply, but in the completeness of the editing, in the 
anticipation of pupil difficulties, and in the very full explanations in narrative form 
which precede the play this book marks a departure. It is modern, too, because the 
editor considers it as a play intended for presentation on the stage, not as a literary 
specimen for dissection. Much valuable material is quoted from Edwin Booth’s 
promptbook and the notebooks of Robert B. Mantell and Fritz Lieber. These, with 
a dictionary-glossary, very full notes on special points, excellent modern illustrations, 
and carefully weighed questions on the text, examinations, and exercises set it apart. 
Types of Philosophic Drama. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. 524. $1.65. 

Eight classic examples: The Book of Job, Prometheus Bound, Everyman, Dr. 
Faustus, Samson Agonistes, Manfred, Prometheus Unbound, The Life of Man. 


(Continued on second page following] 
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BOLENIUS 


LITERATURE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO BOOK THREE 
640 pages. Illustrated 704 pages. Illustrated 768 pages. Illustrated 
$1.40 $1.48 $1.56 


NEVER once during the formative and impressionable years of the Junior 
High School does the Bolenius Course slacken in its guidance in perfecting the 
“reading on It trains for an understanding of factual readi ng matter such 
as that found in textbooks and periodicals as well as for genuine appreciation 
of all types of literature. The content of the books has variety and range of 
interest. Much of the material is contemporary literature, not available in other 
readers. The richness of the program is hinted by the number of pages in each 
of the books. 
The Manuals provide a wealth of suggestions from which teachers can choose. Seventh Year, $.60. 
Eighth Year, $.60. Ninth Year, in preparation. 
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(Fac-simile page. Actual size, 54x74 in.) ” CV English Gram. Review Book 
* _() Mechanics of Composition 


Oxford Review Books fill this very need. _,” (Notebook for English Readings 


C1) Notebook for English Composition 


= 








They amaze with their graphic clearness. ” 0 Oxford English Theme System 
- » _D Error-Index Theme Paper 
Use the coupon for examination copies. 2 _D English Vocabulary Notebook 
> /” (0 New-Method Spelling Blank 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY, Inc. ” Name_ 
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Readings from the New Poets. Edited by William Webster Ellsworth. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 191. $1.60. 
A fine collection of easy contemporary poetry chosen because many audiences 
have gladly heard the editor read them, An excellent book for oral expression classes 
or any course in poetry. 


New Plays for Every Day the Schools Celebrate. By Minnie A. Niemeier. 
New York: Noble and Noble, 1928. Pp. 243. 
Sixteen original plays arranged for amateur performance or supplementary read- 
ing. They have all been tested under difficult conditions. Suitable for lower junior 
high school levels, 


The Elements of English Grammar: A Summary for the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. By James Manning. Des Moines, Iowa: Highland Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. Pp. 19. In quantities of 25 or over, 10 cents a copy. 


Lists of Books for a High School Student’s Reading, for All Departments. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by types. Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Price, 10 cents. 

New Voices: An Introduction to Contemporary Poetry. By Marguerite Wil- 
kinson. New edition revised and enlarged. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 547. $2.50. 














NEW FEATURES FOR JOURNAL 
READERS 


The best critical and creative writers of America and England are writ- 
ing every month for the English Fournal. Among them are: 
Paut GREEN’ - . - Coastal Folk of North Carolina 


Pulitzer Prize Winner for 1926 


Grant OVERTON - - Decency and Morals in Literature 
Rosert Morss Loveri Upton Sinclair 

J. B. PriestLey - 7. M. Barrie 

GERALD BULLETT Virginia Woolf 

Jean THOMAS The Last Living Minstrel 


Either Regular or College Edition, $3.00. Both, $4.50 
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